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Middle-aged people usually pay expensive premiums 
for life insurance. Often such premiums are prohibitive when 
the need is great. 

If you are denied adequate insurance because of your age 
or too expensive premium rates, 

MSTA’s Group Life Insurance Plan offers you a solution. 
For example: under this plan a member age 50 may receive 
a policy at a premium rate of $13.28 per $1000 . 

Less than 4c per day. 

Sixty is the age limit for applicants . . 

and no medical examination is required of applicants under 45, 
for policies less than $3000 unless Company requests. 
These low rates are possible because premiums are based 
upon teacher mortality statistics only. 

The result is the lowest premium rate obtainable. 
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Investigate this unusual 
opportunity today .. . 


“In case of death the bank pays your 
beneficiaries what you have saved. 
Life insurance pays them 
what you had hoped to save. 


For further information 
mail this coupon today. 
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Baldwin Hall, Kirksville, was the first building to be 
erected by the state of Missouri primarily for the 
purpose of teacher education. The cornerstone was 
laid September 6, 1871. On January 16, 1874, the 
building was occupied and was dedicated February 
13, 1873. It remained the center of campus activities 
until it was destroyed by fire January 28, 1924. Fou 
VUSTA Centennial feature see page 24 
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Re \ 


lOWA Tests \ 


of Basic Skills \ 
\ 
\ * ONE spiral-bound test booklet provides a complete set of 
READING \ test items in each skill, for each grade, 3 through 9. Can be 


used over and over. Two comparable forms. 


LANGUAGE \ : a, , 
* EVERY test item is new; every test incorporates new test- 
VOCABULARY \ ing practices; every test measures the pupil’s ability to 


put to use his acquired skills. 


ARITHMETIC * HAND SCORING surpasses in speed and economy 
former machine scoring methods. Also, new, rapid 
WORK-STUDY SKILLS \ electronic test processing service available. 


Missouri Representatives: WRITE US FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION 


Gordo r. & 2 
nase is HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY e 2500 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16 








George Peabody College For Teachers 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
June 8 to August 13, 1956 





First Term: June 8 - July 14 
Second Term: July 9 - August 13 











Peahody College, an outstanding teacher-training center, organizes its summer 
session to meet the professional needs of Teachers, Principals, Superintendents, 
Supervisors, Librarians, Guidance Counselors, and other public and private 
school personnel. 


FOR INFORMATION, WRITE 


DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS, GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 


Nashville 5, Tennessee 
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INOWJ,VZ7 build strong 
spellings skills 
SYSTREMATICALIOF 


THE NEW GOALS IN SPELLING help you teach word- * 2 Text-Workbook 
structure and phonetic patterns . . . to give children last- Lai ats ee GRADES 2-8 
ing spelling power and strengthen reading skills, too! by May Lambader, 
spelling expert with 
years of classroom 
experience 
and Di William 
Kottmever, well-known 
remedial reading and 
spelling authority 


Also Available 
THE NEW SPELLING GOALS 
Clothbound Edition 
Grades 2-8 
TEACHER'S EDITIONS including 
complete answers for 

both cloth and workbook 





Because English is 6/7 phonetically consistent, and most of 
the inflectional forms are regular and stable, here is the truly 
logical way to develop strong spelling skills! These auditory 
and structural patterns are the very same ones that improve 
reading skills. What more natural place for you to strengthen 
these abilities than in the spelling program! 

HEARING AUDITORY SKILLS—beginning in the second grade, boys and 


the word “SOUNDS” girls learn to interpret consonant sounds in terms of written 
symbols. They go on from here to short and long vowel sounds 





i WORD-STRUCTURE SKILLS—consistent phonetic and struc- 
( o tural patterns begin at second and third grade levels, are 
ry ) taught gradually. From four to eight reviews these structural 
(As | foundations. 
>. jo VOCABULARY POWER DEVELOPMENT — includes adding 
SI . suffixes, prefixes and endings...to help children add to 
THINKING INTELLIGENTLY basic vocabulary 


about the word 


LANGUAGE ARTS CORRELATION—correlate spelling with 
other parts of classroom program: proofreading; words in 
context; correct usage of nouns, verbs, verb tenses, plurals; 
synonyms; homonyms; antonyms. 


~ 


we wo 


S . nd _ ALSO: Reviews—in each grade the sixth unit reviews work of 
\ previous five units; words in grades 3-8 include previous grade 

as list words e Special activities for individual differences e Dic- 
Writing and practice tionary training: teaches alphabet, phonics, syllabication, 
in USING the word marking vowels. 


Write for additional information today! 


And ask your WEBSTER Representative to show you these other important texts: 


Easy-to-use SPEECH PROGRAM USING OUR LANGUAGE—an MATHEMATICS FOR DAILY 
including HANDBOOKS, FLASH exciting basic program for grades NEEDS —a ninth grade arithmetic 
CARDS, RECORD ALBUMS, 3-8 that emphasizes individual skill text that takes into consideration 
FILMSTRIPS. All designed to help in reading, writing, speaking and each child's ability: above average, 
children to better speech in a “fun” listening to our language. middle and those with learning diffi- 
way. culties 

ST. LOUIS 3 DALLAS 1 PASADENA 2 


YOUR MISSOURI REPRESENTATIVES: W. J. Brever, 1759 East Elm Street, Springfield, Missouri 
J. W. Reaves, 246 Peeke Avenue, Kirkwood, Missouri 
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“J ERECTED BY a 
DAUGHTERS oF oe bit 
AMERICAN REV 
AND THE 
New 


rroRY © 
i aexiod 
130, 


— 
FOR A VACATION WITH NO 
LIMIT ON PLEASURE — VISIT 


New Mexico 
The Land of Enchantment 


Here you will find more than a hundred 
thousand square miles of vacation play- 
ground. You'll thrill to the scenic and 
historic significance of nine National 
Monuments, and the majestic grandeur of 
Carlsbad Caverns National Park. You'll 
revel in the warm, sunny days and cool, 
restful nights... in the beauty of rugged, 
mountain scenery unsurpassed anywhere. 
In fact, nowhere can you find more color, 
more romantic legend, more history than 
in New Mexico! Bring your camera and 
take home a lasting record of your New 
Mexico vacation. 

The coupon will bring you our free, 
colorful booklet and maps pronto! 





NEW MEXICO STATE TOURIST BUREAU 





m. 5680, STATE CAPITOL + SANTA FE, NEW MEXICO 
PLEASE SEND FREE YOUR LITERATURE AND MAPS 


PLEASE PRINT 










































by Dr. Ward E. Ankrum, Director, Audio-Visual Library, 
Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri 


Ancient Times 

The instructor of Classical My- 
thology at Stephens College, who 
has been reluctant to use motion 
pictures in her popular course, 
was persuaded to show Theseus 
and the Minotaur—the Myth that 
Came True. Allusions to Greek 
and Aegean myths and motion- 
picture portrayal of ancient Crete, 
with its King Minos’ court, vats 
for storing rich olive oil, palace 
labyrinth, which ostensibly housed 
the monstrous Minotaur, and fa- 


cilities which surpassed modern 


European cities convinced — the 
teacher of the value of cinematog- 
raphic materials in this restricted 
area. She has scheduled Theseus 
and the Minotaur for next year. 
The series which includes this 
film, Stories of Yesterday’s World 
(Simmel-Meservey, color, each 1214 
minutes), merits consideration by 
instructors in social studies, art 
and literature. The Mystic Alham- 
bra shows the influences of Span- 
Moorish architecture in 


alcazar, The 


ish and 
Granada and_ the 
Path of Columbus cites important 
places in his life and discoveries, 
The Enchanted City concerns Pe- 
capital of Edom, 
known as “The City of Rock,’ 
Mystery of 
presents scenes from the 
city, which is believed to be the 


tra, ancient 
and the Tiahuanaco 
Andean 


oldest in the world. 


Modern Times 

India and Pakistan are effective- 
ly presented in The Ganges River 
and Pakistan—Its Land and Peo- 
ple (McGraw-Hill, black-and-white, 
each 17 minutes). The course of 
the Ganges from its origin at the 
sacred town of Gangotri in the 
Himalayas to the Sundarbans at 
its mouth in the Bay of Bengal is 
traced in this informative film. 


Tributaries and cities in the Gan- 


ges Valley are shown and the 
ligious, commercial and industrial 
activities of the area are presented. 
According to the narrator, the 
Ganges River symbolizes Hindu- 
ism much the same as the Cross 
symbolizes Christianity. 

With a thousand miles of In- 
dian territory between East and 
West Pakistan, Karachi in West 
Pakistan is the capital of this re- 
cently-established country. Ethnic 
characteristics of Pakistan are dis- 
closed and the agricultural life of 
East and West 
Suitable for high school, 


adult 


Pakistan is con- 
trasted. 
college and groups, these 
current motion pictures have been 
praised for thei contributions to 
a greater understanding of Asia. 

Modern 
two free-loan motion pictures. Ma- 
chines that Move the Earth (Film 


Angeles, 


America is reflected 


Associates, Los color, 10 
minutes) will appeal to boys and 
some modern 
drag line, 
bucket 


The nar- 


will give adults 


terms: earth scraper, 


sheep-foot tamper, drag 
and orange-peel bucket. 
rator concludes, “Men and ma- 
chines are constantly at work 
changing the face of the earth.” 
How to Invest Show (Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner and Beane, 
St. Louis and Kansas City, color, 
30 minutes) presents scenes from 
the recent New York securities dis- 
play. Majoring groups of equities, 
kinds of investments, methods ol 
transactions, and functions of ex- 
changes are shown. The risks 
common-stock ownership are pre: 
sented, and the need for an ade- 
quate financial program is out 
lined in this motion picture, which 
carefully avoids the sale of securi- 
ties. The film will interest college 
and adult groups and senior high 
school students in economics and 


business education. 
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Kansas City Host To 
Western Arts Convention 


By Audrey Miller 
Chairman of Publicity, Kansas City 
Public Schools 


Does it ever amaze you how many 
you 


that } 


arise on the job 
didn’t think about when you 


problems 
somecnow 
were in training? 

[here is no better place to find an 
swers to the your art 


periods than at the forthcoming West- 


proble ms oft 


ern Arts Convention in Kansas City, 
March 26-29, Monday through Thurs- 
day. Did I mention problems? It is 
more than that you'll be solving out 


there in Kansas City this spring. 

\re you sure you have worked out 
in your own mind the real importance 
of Art 
Has it occurred to you that it is one of 
that pro 


training in the curriculum: 


the few subjects you teach 


vides immediate satisfaction and re 
ward for original creative problem 
solving: 

“But how to get it,” you say. The 


people at Western Arts are those who 
have asked that same question at one 
period in their their 
discoveries and enlightenments are 
yours tor the asking 

Did you notice. the amazing list of 
“importants” among the _ speakers? 
Lawrence Frank, Massachusetts Insti 
tute of Technology, Howard Lane, 
New York and Judith 
Waller, from Television to 
mention a 

In addition to t 


teaching and 


University, 
N.B.C 
few. 


ie seminars and 


workshops, where preregistration is 


necessary, there are teaching demon 
strations at all age levels, for which 
no preregistration is necessary (And 


to whet your appetite still more there 
: styles 
in home and building architecture, 
Hallmark Card and Nellie Don 
industries, and artist’s studios. 
without saying that 

be luncheons, and 
ment; perfect times to fraternize and 


are tours of new schools, new 
dress 
And 
there'll 


entertain 


it goes 


dinners 


swap experiences 


Then there’s all the fine exhibit of 
what’s new and better in art ma- 
terials! Requisition time is creeping 
close. That’s a horrible thought, but 


Western Arts can help you there, too! 


Find your envelopes and stamps and 
send your dues to George S. Dutch as 
this magazine down. 
His address is: Sec.-Treas. W.A.A., 
2304 Oxford Road, Nashville 12, Ten- 
nessee. And wait, you'll need another 
to send in preregistration for work- 
shops or seminars and if it’s work- 
shops slip in a check for $1.50 for ma- 
terials. That envelope goes to Rose- 
mary Beymer, 1840 East 8th Street, 
Kansas City, Missouri. And last but 
not least, make sure of a hotel reserva- 
tion—you get sleepy in Kansas City, 
too! 

There now! 
we'll see you. 


soon as you put 


Catch your train and 
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TEACHERS: Get this colorful 
guide to over 1000 Educational 


Films & Filmstrips ==: 


@ CLIMAXING its 25th year of leadership in audio-visual education, EBI 
recently completed the most extensive mass-communication effort to teach 
ers ever attempted in the A-V field. To date, the colorful new 10-page 
tabloid-size EBF Catalog and A-V Guide has been mailed or personally 
delivered to virtually every public school teacher in the U.S . more than 
one-half million teachers! If you haven't received your free copy of the new 
EBF Catalog, if you want to review these remarkable A-V resources now 
available to you . . . mail the coupon to EBF, today! 


SEE AND USE THESE NEW 

16mm. SOUND MOTION PICTURES 
Now ready, or about to be released are many new 
EBF sound films—in the areas of language arts 
social studies and the sciences. Here are but a few 
ready for you to preview 





New Sucksdorff Films: EBF offers three more new and provocative films from 
the sensitive camera of Sweden's great Arne Sucksdorff. Now or ready to be released 
are: THe Bear AND THe Hunter (] reel, B/W, for primary and middle grades) 
Preorpce OF THe ReEInpEER — THE WIND From THE West (114 reels, B/W, middle 
and upper elementary grades); and Gray GuLtL THe Hunter (114 reels, B/W 
upper elementary and jr. and senior high levels). PAu Witty is the collaborato 
for the first two, especially appropriate for language arts and reading classes 
Dr. Kart LANG, director of the Swedish State Museum of Natural History, is the 
collaborator for “Gray Gull.” Don’t fail to preview these rare combinations of 
surpassing pictorial beauty, symbolic story-telling and intriguing nature study 


LEARNING 
using bot! 


New EBF Junior Film — Latest in the growing EBF Junior series is 
Asout Your Nose (8 minutes, B/W and color), wherein a Doctor 

dialogue and narration, explains the breathing, smelling and protective function 
of the nose — employing animation and microphotography. The film is ideal t 


health and hygiene classes. Be sure to preview, soon! 


New Biology — Zoology Films: Witttam A. ANprrson, with his unique talent 
for producing outstanding natural science color films, has completed two newly 
released EBFilms for high school and college students in biology and 

classes. Maintaining the same superlative standard of his earlier MONARCH Burrrr 
FLY SToRY are: CRUSTACEANS (Lobsters, Barnacles, Shrimp and Their Relatives 

and Worms (The Annelida—Leeches, Earthworms and Sea Worms Ihe new 
science films combine vivid camera action studies, animated drawings and micro 
photography to provide a remarkably clear impression of the appearance, habitat 
structure and behavior of these two important animal classifications. (Each film 
is 114 reels, in color or black and white.) 


New Disney Vanishing Prairie Filmstrip Series: based on the Walt Disney 
Academy Award motion picture. Many of the memorable sequences are now 
preserved in a series of six integrated filmstrips, in color, including: The American 
Prairie; The American Buffalo; Prairie Dogs; The Mountain Lion; Coyotes and 
Other Prairie Animals; and Birds of the Prairie. Dr. Kart P. Scumipt of the 
Chicago Natural History Museum collaborated. 

@ Latest releases among many new EBFilmstrips include: Classroom Art for Midd! 
Grades — The City Community; and Life in Early America — each a series of six 
in color. 


| @ a Srdann\a Filn 3 
- ' 

i yecclia SEH Silnd 
: 1150 Wilmette Avenue, Wilmette, Illinois Dept. ST-256 ; 
' 

; GENTLEMEN: | have not received your new 1956 Catalog and would appreciate 1 
; a Free copy 0 : 
— Please send on 10-Day Approval, the following filmstrip series as 4 
described above, at $36.00 per each series of six: ' 

Fill in the titles desired on lines below : 

' 

——_—_—_——_ ' 


School Name and Address: — 
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Some new HEATH 
high school texts 


® TURK and ALLEN 

El espafiol al dia, 2nd ed. 

Books One and Two 

® DALE and DALE 

Cours élémentaire de francais, 
2nd ed. 

Cours moyen de frangais, 2nd ed. 

® RAWLINS and STRUBLE 

Chemistry in Action, 3rd ed. 


¢ WEISBRUCH 


Semimicro Laboratory Exercises 
in High School Chemistry, 2nd ed. 


®* RIENOW 
American Government in Today’s 
World 


® ROEHM, BUSKE, WEBSTER, 
WESLEY 
The Record of Mankind, 1956 ed. 


® STARR 
Management for Better Living 


D. C. Heath and Company 


1815 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 


Representatives: 
Hubert Gramstad, M. L. Ward 














of Special Interest to 


Missouri Teachers 


Three Separate Sessions 
of the 


University of Colorado 


CURRICULUM 
& INSTRUCTION 
WORKSHOP 


for teachers, principals and supervisors 
JUNE 18-JULY 20 


JULY 2-AUGUST 10 (6 hrs. credit) 
JULY 23-AUGUST 10 (3 hrs. credit) 


(5 hrs. eredit) 


Study groups in many different eur 
riculum fields; teaching problems: 
problems of teacher leadership and 
in-service growth; guidance; evalu 
ation; music, arts and erafts, ete 
Opportunity for each student to 
work along lines of his or her spe 
cial needs and interests 


Distinguished group of 
workshop leaders 


Enjoy study and vacation pleasures in 
the seenie Rocky Mountain Region 


For information write Harl Douglass, 
Director, College of Education, 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


115-E Hellems Bldg., Boulder, Colo. 
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GOVERNMENT FILMS 


\ catalog of 4,500 U. S. Government 
filmstrips is now available for public 
educational use. Loan, rental and pur- 
chase sources are listed and a de 
scription of government films and film 
services is given 

This 651 page catalog costs $1.75 
and may be ordered from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U. S. Govern 
ment Printing Office, Washington 


Zo, me. 4 


ON CONGRESS 


More than 300,000 copies of 
the Dome,” a concise account of how 


“Under 


Congress works, have been distributed 
by the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States 

Chis 18-page booklet, suited for both 
students and adults, 
copy, or $.10 per copy for 50 or more 


costs $.25 pet 


through local 
~ commerce or. directly 
from the national office, 1615 H_ St., 


N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


It may be obtained 


chambers 


WORK GUIDANCE 


Work permits insure compliance with 
labor laws and also give opportunity 
for the 
jobs. For this reason “Employment 
Certificates—Help You Help Youth” 


can help guidance and placement coun 


counseling of youth seeking 


selors and teachers. 

Che pamphlet contains 23 pages and 
is available free from the Bureau oi 
Labor Standards, U. S. Department of 
Labor, Washington 25, D. C 


DEVIL’S ACCOMPLICE 


Che Devil's accomplice, a symbol ot 


the citizen apathy which has made 
a prime social problem, is the 
villian in “Man of Action,” a 13% 


minute color cartoon produced by the 


slums 


\merican Council to Improve Our 


Neighborhoods (ACTION). 


raking issue with him is an average 
home-owner, who tries to organize 
his community to abolish its shameful 
slums. The film is available on free 
loan in 16 mm. Write ACTION, Box 
500, Radio City Station, New York 


20, N. Y. 


LIBERTY AND THE LAW 


Che narrative of “Liberty and _ the 


Law” is a flashback in the mind of a 
judge to the juvenile delinquency of 


Number 11 in the 


Living Democracy Series, the story of 


his youth. It is 


a boy who tound a way to treedom by 


coming over to the side of the law 


This 55 page not book size pam 
phlet was written for the Civic Educa- 
tion Center, Tufts University, by 


Olive and Wyman Holmes. It is avail- 
able from the Civic Education Center 


Meditord 55, Mass 


HOME EC PROGRAM 
BOOKLET ISSUED 


\ reference booklet of highschool 
programs has | 


Office ot 


home economics 


prepared by the K.ducatior 


Home Economics Branch 


Llomemakinge” de 
Home Ee in the 


“Kducation § tor 
scribes the place ot 
total 


sizes the role o 


program and empha 


teachers. It was de 


education 


foreign visitors 


Schools at 


veloped basicly for 
who wish to study U.S 


school programs 


The 32-page pamphlet includes 


short bibliography. It is for sale 
Documents, 


Wasl 


for $.30 per copy 


the Superintendent ol 
S. Government Printing Office, 
ington 25, D. C 


PARTY POLITICS 
News 


llarsch examines 


commentator Joseph ( 
\merica’s two-party 
system in “The Role of 
Parties, U.S.A.”, 
by a fund created by the 


Women Voters 


Politica 


a booklet published 


League ol 


Party origins, functions, the spoils 


system, machines, policy determining 


all are examined by Harsch’s micro 
scope. He concludes that the party 
system 1s “tor us at least the yest 
means of keeping the government 


reasonably honest, reasonably respot 
sive to our needs and hesitant t 


employ the instruments of tyranny 


> 


Che 33-page pamphlet costs $.25 and 
may be obtained from the Carri 
Chapman Catt Memorial Fund, Inc. 
461 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. 
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New Books 





New Trails in Reading, by Carol 
ov! Ld. © Heath and Co.. Bos 


1O5 . 
| f 4é ries 


Price, $3.20 
feacher s manual, $.60 

Management for Better Living, }\ 
Mary Catharine starr, D c Heatl 


& Ci Boston, 1956. 451 pages. Price, 
3.80 

Living in Our America, by |. James 
Quillen and Edward Krug, Scott, 


Foresman and Co., Chicago, 1956. 704 
ages l’rice, S4 16 

American Values and Problems To- 
day, by Chester D 
James Quillen, Scott Foresman and 


Babcock and | 


Co., Chicago, 1950. 528 pages. Price, 
$3.96 

Easy English Exercises: New Edi- 
tion, by Ada Riddlesbarger and Nell 
Stillwagon, World Book 
New York, 1956 
Enjoying Health, second edition, by 
velyn G. Jones, J. B. Lippincott Co., 
hicago, 1956. 434 pages 

Building Health, second edition, by 
orothea M. Williams, J. B. Lippin 
cott Co., Chicago, 1956. 431 pages. 
Science Along the Way, Grade 1, by 
Victor C. Smith and Katherine Clarke, 
J. B. Lippincott Co., Chicago, 1956 


Company 


128 pages 
Science Under the Sun, Grade 2, by 
Victor C. Smith and Katherine Clarke, 
B. Lippincott Co., Chicago, 1956 
lov pages 
Science Around the Clock, Grad 
by Victor C. Smith and Katherine 
Clarke. J. B. Lippincott Co., Chicago, 
1956. 160 pages 
The Word Shop, Grade 1, with 
Teacher's Manual, by Winifred Kitt 
redge Eaton and Bertha’ Franklin 
James, Iroquois Publishing Co., Inc., 
Syracuse, N. \ 1956 142 


Price, S.08 


pages 


Reading Trails, Grade 2, with Teach 
rs Manual, by Eaton and James, Iro 
quois Publishing Co., Inc., Syracuse, 


\ \ ‘ 1956 142 paves, Price, $.08 

The Highroad to Reading, Grade 3. 
vith Teacher’s Manual, by Eaton and 
James, Iroquois Publishing Co., Ince., 
Syracuse, N. Y., 1956 142 pages 
Price, $.68 

Down Your Street, Booklet 1, 2 and 
3 for Grade 1, 
yy Baker, Maddux and Warrin, Rand 
McNally and Co., Chicago, 1955. Price, 


S$] OS 


junior scientist series, 


Around the Corner, Grade 2, by 
Baker, Maddux and Warrin, Rand 
McNally & Co., Chicago, 1955 128 
pages. Price, $1.76 

In Your Neighborhood, Grade 3, by 
Baker Maddux and Warrin, Rand 
McNally & Co Chicago, 1955 176 
pages. Price, $2.08 

Here and Away, Grade 4, by Baker, 
Maddux and Warrin, Rand McNally & 
Co., Chicago, 1955. 206 pages. Price, 


82.16 
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From Coal tro Cosmetics 
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AMERICA’S RAILROADS 
MAKE THE CONNECTIONS! 


Coal .. .““buried sunlight”... plays a key role in making our 
standard of living the highest in the world. It is a major source 


of our electrical power. It fires the furnaces which produce our 


steel. It is both fuel and raw material for hundreds of diverse 


industries...all linked by dependable railroad transportation. 





Out of the mine, raw coal is washed and 
graded, then poured into hopper cars 
which will carry it to destinations all over 
the country—often hundreds of miles away. 





Power plants are the biggest single users 
of coal. Huge generators convert it into 
electricity to light our streets, cook our 


meals, provide power for industry, 





Coal is a major ingredient in the making 
of iron and steel. Towering blast furnaces 
and steel mills need 2 million tons of coal 
every week, 





spats LDS 
Over 200,000 common articles are made 
from coal...thanks to modern chemistry! 
They include plastic raincoats, nylon 


stockings, cosmetics, drugs and dyes, 


Bridging the gap from coal mine to power plant, from blast furnace to 
assembly line, from manufacturer to you, is the world’s greatest mass- 


transportation system. The heart of that system is the railroads, serving 


you at a lower average cost than any other form of general transportation, 


Association of 


American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


& _ — 3 
wd We. 
| Foe, 


tf 
U 





Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 17, 











° Strengthen Your Reading Program CO M BI N IN G 


by using the new 1956 Work. oe 


IROQUOIS PHONICS SERIES | °°" |L29--. 


by WINIFRED EATON and BERTHA JAMES | : Book Space 








Your pupils learn to read quickly with this attractive but in- 
expensive new series because the Iroquois system develops self- 
confidence and independence right from the start! 

You can use it with any basal reading series and without any 
previous training in phonics. 

Based on successful classroom teaching and written by class- 
room teachers, this truly practical program presents a fresh ap- 
proach to the teaching of reading. i 

Send for free 16-page illustrated brochure No. 403 with page Griggs No. 770 Desk 
reproductions showing what the Iroquois system is—what it does— 
and how easily it works! 












Now a desk with a Yde book 
box that gives you thg years of 


WALLACE K. HOLLANDER, Representative durability you want in the seat- 
ing for your school. The No. 


Gerald, Missouri 770 Desk is correctly propor- 
tioned in all ten heights. 
Write for catalog on 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. Griggs seating 


P. O. Box 1315, Syracuse 1, New York 


New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas 
8 THE EDWARDS PRESS 
Osceola, Missouri 














LO Y,. A ie a -1- Wein i -t- lel al-)e- 
‘eT a-S'daleleisloM-Mmal-b, am ielibretellels 
rod -t-}-jaelolasmme|t-jo)t-) Amm 


hurtys to FHictory" _ 


A series of 10 beautiful photographs printed in 
natural colors . .. stretches to 8 ft. width. It’s 
an informative teaching aid . . . it’s a handsome class- 
room decoration! Greyhound’s new full-color display, 
Highways to History, presents dramatic views of 
ten historically famous places in different parts of 
America. This display and Lesson Topics are going 
fast, so be sure to get your request in—today! 
















THIS COUPON BRINGS YOUR WALL DISPLAY 





7) ; Mail to Greyhound Information Center, P. 0. Box 
.. related “Lesson Topics.” This 815, Chicago 90, Ill. for your ‘‘Highways to History”’ 
3. page study of historic places takes display and one set of Lesson Topics. If additional 
} Lesson Topics are desired, jot down how many 

your cle ass on tours of Americ a’ s best- (not more than 15 sets to a classroom, please 

loved shrines. Kit contains factual 
— information on group tours by motor bus. Name 
oe 

Address 


STORY 


wiquwars TO A 
City & State 


GREYHOUND. 
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Home Economics 


By Lora Stone, 

Home Economics Consultant 
and Writer and Editor, 
M.H.E.A. Newsletter 


UST as hordes of shuddering 
males did and do warily watch 
women infiltrate their profes- 
sional fields and slip into slacks, 
jeans and vests, now we hear vague 
vociferations and _ vituperations 
there, 
captured 


from females, here and 
about men who have 
some top teaching posts in the 
field of home economics. Frankly, 
we hope the latter trend continues, 
because it means the concept of 
home economics as something more 
than a “woman thing” is gaining 
eround. About the former trend: 


No comment. 

Ihe object of the American 
Home Economics Association is 
to cooperate in the attain- 
ment of the well-being of indi- 
viduals, the improvement of 
homes, and the preservation of 
values significant in home life.” 
These aims are of equal impor- 
tance to both sexes for, no one 


s a “‘tam- 


will denv, homemaking 
ily affair.” 

In some high school programs, 
bovs can, and want to, enroll in 
homemaking courses either in 
mixed classes or in classes for boys 
only. In general, co-ed home eco- 
nomics courses include, housing, 
furnishings, family economics, hu- 
man relations, grooming, clothing 
selection, food and nutrition. And 
slowly, but surely, adult-education 
home and 


offerings increase in 


family life courses. 


Home Ec and Citizenship 

The impact of the home econ- 
omist and home economics is not 
fully realized by people not closely 
associated with the profession 
and by some teachers, too. Yet the 
academic importance of home ec- 
onomics as a means of developing 
better citizens is, we think, unde- 
batable. Home economists repre- 
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oon 
sent the consumer in their mem 
bership on the Advisory Commit 
tee to the Food and Drug Act, with 
the National Consumer-Retaile 
Council and the American Stand 
ards Association. 
American Home Economics Asso 
ciation has contributed through 
representation and participation in 
such important events as the Con 
ference on World Health in Chi 
Civil 
tion Special Demonstrations in Ne 
vada, New York Herald 


Forum in New York, the United 


Defense Administra 


cago, 
lribune 
Nations Tenth Anniversary Ob 
servation in San Francisco, the an 
nual meeting of the American 
Academy of Political and Social 
Science in Philadelphia, and many 
other annual affairs of equal im 


port and magnitude. 


In the past year some 26,000 
home economics teachers taught 
about three million highschool stu- 
dents and over half a_ million 
adults. In 1953-54, the total num- 
ber of college home economics stu- 
dents was almost 67,000, over 4,000 


being men. In that same year 42 


Recently, the 


is for Everybody 





a 4 2 
FV ELC CCH 
doctor’s degrees were granted in 


the field of home economics 


Home Economics Week 

It is the current aim of the Mis 
sourit Home Economics Association 
now only 34 years old and about 
14 years younger than the national 
association, to make citizens of the 
state more aware ol our organiza 
tion, our profession, our abilities 
our work, our influence. For the 
first time in the history of the 
state the Governor is to declare a 
Home Week It will 


be from March 18 to 24. Another 


Economics 


highlight in our history will be the 
joint meeting with home econo 
mists from the state of Kansas in 
Kansas City just prior to our \Mzis 
sourt Home Economics Week 

We hope each school and com 
munity will hear, allow to be 
heard and encourage the work ol 
Home Economics in that week. For 
home economics has done much 
and can do much more to guide 
“the hand that rocks the cradle” 
and deepen the perception and 
strengthen the effectiveness of “the 


heads of the house.” 


ve) 









By Gordon R. Renfrow 


UNKER Hill Ranch Resort has completed its 
Beinn successful season since it was given to the 
\ssociation. Hundreds of teachers, their families, and 
friends vacationed there in 1955. [he greatest single 
improvement during this period is the recent com 
pletion of the farm-to-market road and the black 
topping of the road within the camp area. 

Behrens Hall, the Assembly and Recreation Build. 
ing providing office space, a small commissary, lounge 
and reading room, and a large assembly room, is 


Joe R. Evans, West Plains, 
New Manager, Bunker Hill Resort 


serving its purpose very effectively and is free of all 














An artist’s sketch of the new Bunker Hill Resort dining hall proposed by the Educational and Recreational Cen- 
ter Committee for erection during MSTA’s Centennial year. Facing the river, the centrally located “T” shaped building 
would accommodate about 150 people in the 20’ x 60’ dining space. 
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Individuals, District & Community Assn’s Can Make Centennial Year Project Reality 


encumbrances. This building was 


made possible by the generous 
contributions of District and Com- 
munity Teachers Associations. 
Other major improvements dur- 
ing past vears are a modern showe1 
building with sewer system, stools 
and lavatories in all bui‘dings on 
the hill, council ring, shelter house, 
six new cottages, Womack Lodge, 
enlarged dining hall, boat dock, 
REA electricity, a new tracto 
with all attachments for use in 
maintaining the camp grounds and 
ranch road, deep freeze, new pick- 
up truck, and new roofs on all 


buildings. 


New Dining Hall 


Looking to the future the Edu- 
cational and Recreational Center 
Committee feels that the continued 
increase in participation makes 
further development essential. It 
has in mind the erection of a new 
dining hall that will seat around 
150 persons, equipped with modern 
cooking, refrigeration, deep freeze, 
and dishwashing equipment. A 
structure of this kind 
facilities desired will cost approxi- 


with the 


mately $15,000. 


\s shown in the artist’s sketch, 
the building will be a one-story 
structure, centrally located, nestled 
in the landscape and facing the 
river. It will be “IT” shaped with 


the dining room about 26x60. In 


u 
“ 
large screened-in 


front a porch 


will shelter the entrance. The 
kitchen will be on the rear with a 
vegetable processing room adjacent 


to it and a walk-in refrigerator. 


The conversion of the present 
dining hall into a lodge at a cost 
of about $2,000 has been accepted 
as a project by the Kansas City 
teachers. With the addition of a 
large fireplace for the lounge, 
rocking chairs for the porch over- 
looking the Jack’s Fork River and 
twenty double-deck bunks for the 
hve bedrooms, this building would 
be cozy and comfortable. Com- 
pletion of this project would bring 


the total number of beds ready for 
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occupancy to 106. These, as well 
as several other items of necessity 


are listed below. 


Improve Your Resort 

It occurred to us that your 
Community Association or Faculty 
might want to make a contribution 
to one of thes« projects. It so, 
kindly mail the contribution to 
the Missouri Stat« Teachers Associ 
ation. 

1. Erect and equip a new modern 
dining hall—$15,000. 
2. Convert the present dining 


hall into a lodge, about $2,000 


g. Small piano for the conter 
ence room—)500. 
j. Pedestal fan for the conte 


ence room—>)150. 

5- One platforn’ fan for the 
lounge—$50. 

6. Fireplace screen for the 
lounge—$50. 

7. Ten double-deck bunk beds 
and mattresses—$27 each. 
8. Forty wool blankets—$¥4 each. 
9g. Two shuffleboard sets—S$e1. 
10. One croquet set—)10. 

11. One Badminton set—S518. 


12. Rocking chairs—$15. 


Contributions 

Contributions received since the 
May 1955 issue of School and Com- 
munity are gratefully acknow 
ledged as follows: 

\pproximately $250 worth of 
studio couches were purchased and 
placed in Robidoux Cottage by th 
St. Joseph District Association. 

\ forty-foot steel flagpole and 
chain were given by the Ruth J]. 
Rubel 

The St. Nature 
Society has made available anothet 
Old Hickory book shelf. 


The Buffalo Community 


\gency. 


Louis Study 


leach 
ers Association contributed _ five 


stools. They were used toward 
modernizing the cabins on the hill. 

Clinton Co. CTA, $25.00; Alba 
CTA, 5.00; Kirksville CTA, 20.00; 
Howard Co. & CTA, 
25.00; St. Charles Co. CTA, 20.00; 
St. Clair CTA, 8.00; Shelby Co. 
CTA, 25.00; Fulton CTA, 29.50; 


Springfield CTA, 100.00; Mountain 


Glasgow 


NAMED MANAGER 
OF BUNKER HILL 


Jon R vans ol West I 
recently named manage 
Bunker Hill Ranch Resor 

Mr. Evans 4Y years o 
ited irom the West P 

land attended Ku st 

Ca ers ( eu 

» CT 4 
raul 

Hi x ‘ 
ind ri rea 


lic relations backer 
eral years he Was Cl 
Kent Dairy 
of lowa and Missouri, 


thirteen years with the Coca ( 
Bottling Company of West Plait 
and finally spending nine irs 
the sales department of Paul 
son Motor Company of the same 
city He resigned January 1, 19 
to take over the Bunker 
agement 

Mr | vans has always « 
active in community atlau 
Was serving as chairman o1 
Official Board of the Met 
Church and a member of t \\ 
Plains board of educatiot 


accepted the position as 1 
the Resort 





Grove CTA, 25.00; Adm 
in Educ., K.C., 25.00 
Joplin CTA, 
Gardens CTA, 50.00; Sedalia CTA, 
CTA, 75-00; 
Ferguson CTA, Parkville 
CTA, 25.00; Sikeston CTA, 25 00; 
R-g St. Louis Co. CTA, 25.00; ¢ ape 
Gir., Franklin Sch., \ffton 
CTA, 25.00; Men’s Club, St. Louis 


/ 


Women 


30.00; Riverview 


25.00; Raytown 


100.00; 


~o 
74 OO 


Teachers, 296 
Clavton CTA, 25.00; S\W Mo 


) 


) 
) 


Dist. lea. Assn, 200.00 Pulaski 
Co. CTA, 25.00; Henry Co. CTA, 
10.00; McDonald Co. CTA, 25.00 


=°) 


Holt Co. CTA, 20.00; Phelps Co 
CTA, 50.00; NW Mo. Dist. Tea 


(ssn , 7-00; Mildred Fenner, 
5.00; Saline Co. CTA, 50.00; Mar 
shall CTA, 50.00; Audrain Co 
CTA, 10.00; St. Louis Natur 


Study, 40.88; John Rufi, 25.00 





Send your contribution for 
the Improvement of Bunker 
Hill Ranch Resort to: 


Missouri State Teachers Assn. 
407 South Sixth 
Columbia, Missouri 


$ 
Signed 
Address 














HOW FAR HAVE WE COME? Only ten high 


schools in 1873 were capable of preparing youth for 
college. This was representative of the situation during 
the early part of the period covered by this the second 
of three Centennial articles on the early years of the 


Missouri State Teachers Association 


HE Civil War wiped out 
Se for the August, 1861, 
meeting of the Missouri Teachers 
Association. 

It was possible to organize a 
state-wide meeting again in June, 
1866. At this reorganization, the 
Association added the word state 
to its title, thus giving the organ- 
ization the name it bears today. 
Life membership in the earlier 
organization was transferred to the 
new one, tying the two groups to- 
gether. 

The next year the Association 
failed to meet because of a series 
of district institutes that took the 
time of the Association leaders. 

In i870 the Association cam- 
paign for normal schools bore 
fruit with the passage of a bill 
establishing two such institutions, 
one at Kirksville and another at 
Warrensburg. So successful had the 


Association been in its program 


that in 1873 a bill for establishing 


a normal school at Cape Girardeau 
was signed by the governor only 
ten days after it had been intro- 
duced. 

The Association agitated for two 
more normal schools in 1876 and 
1894, but it was 1905 before the 
Legislature approved schools at 
Springfield and Maryville. The As- 
sociation won another victory in 
regard to these schools when they 
were designated as teachers’ col- 
leges in 1919. The organization 
had proposed teachers’ colleges as 
early as 1902. A teachers’ college 
established in 1904 at the Univer- 
sity of Missouri was the earliest in- 
dication of success. 

Meanwhile, in 1873 the Associa- 
tion had shown its first interest 
in school finances when it resolved 
that there should be a more liberal 
system of taxation since there were 
150,000 children deprived of the 
benefit of the public school system 
houses and 


for want of school 








CONTRAST. Shelbina Public School built in 1894 at a cost of $20,000. It was 
steam heated and equipped with modern improvements for the 525 children in 
attendance. Today one classroom may cost from $20,000 to $35,000. 
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1856 4 ~ cept 1956 
Senin, =, 
—— 


other necessary and proper ac 
commodations 

It was about this time that the 
Legislature began to appropriate 
3314 per cent of the state revenue 
for schools. Since that time, the 
Association has proposed and sup 
ported measures aimed at improv 
ing school systems and_ teacher 
benefits. 

In the period 1898-igo6, the As 
sociation laid down the basic finan 
cial policy that still motivates its 
actions. This policy includes: (1 
an adequate and assured incom 
for all state educational institu 
tions; (2) support of the public 


schools by greater contributions 
from the state and higher local 
taxes; (3) equalizing the burden 
of public school support by keep 
ing taxes as nearly uniform as pos 
sible; and (4) the use of state aid 
as a means of bringing about de- 
sirable changes in relation to pub 


lic Ss hools. 


Vice-President a Woman 

In 1884, the first woman vice 
president was elec ted. She Was \iss 
Grace Bibb. 
man was elected to that office be- 
fore the turn of the century, Miss 
Mary Prewitt in 1895. 


Only one other wo- 


Some readers may remember the 
teachers’ institutes that were popu- 
lar from the 1870's until just after 
the turn of the century. MSTA 
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was firmly behind these annual 
training meetings until igoo. By 
this time summer schools had de- 
veloped, more 
formal summer training. In 1903, 
a statute substituted county teach- 


providing better, 


ers’ associations for white _ insti- 
tutes. 
In 1878 a significant change was 


made in the constitution when the 
number of vice-presidents was 
changed to four, one to represent 
each of the four districts into 
which the state had been divided 
in the establishment of four auxil- 
iary associations, a step taken the 
same year. 

These associations, known then 
as the Northeast, Northwest, South- 
east and Southwest Missouri dis- 
trict associations, still exist, al- 
though six others have been carved 
from them, making a total of 10. 
MSTA officially recognized them 
in the new constitution of 1919 by 
giving each a seat on the Execu- 
tive Committee. 

To supplement teachers’ insti- 
tutes with systematic study directed 
toward professional and cultural 
improvement, the teachers’ read- 
ing circle was developed. 

\ssociation efforts to establish 
one in Missouri began in 1892. 
However, the idea never was over- 
ly successful and in 1936 the As- 
sociation removed all mention of 
it from the constitution. 

More success has been had with 
the pupils’ reading circle. Having 
failed the first time it was tried, 
the pupils’ reading circle was re- 
organized in 1912. Its success has 
grown until last year net book sales 
totaled $257,619.03. Profits from 
this service have permitted the As- 
sociation to pursue a more active 
role in educational affairs and in 
providing services to its members. 

MSTA has cooperated with the 
State Department of Education in 
the issuance of yearly and life 
reading circle certificates in recog- 
nition of pupil accomplishments. 
Last year 95,355 yearly certificates 
and 1,888 life 
jointly distributed. 


certificates were 


From time to time an office will 
become outifiddell. “F¥om’ 1884 to 
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1g16 the Association had an of- 
ficer known as the railroad secre- 
tary whose duty was to obtain re- 
duced rates for 
members 


meetings. 


transportation 


attending association 


Teacher Placement 

A second attempt was made to 
handle teacher 
time in 1888, 
Teachers’ Bureau under the man- 


placement, this 
through a_ free 


agement of Supt. Anthony Hayes 
of the Cooper Institute at Boon- 
ville. Two assistants were added 
in 1891 and the 
known as the 


three became 
Committee on 
Teachers’ Situations. The com 
mittee and bureau were abolished 
in 1912 as the time for annual 
meetings had been switched to the 
winter from the summer, when 
most school systems were looking 
for teachers. 
Since 1909 all meetings have 
been held in November with two 
exceptions, 1923 and 1942, when 
meetings were during the month 
of December. Before 1910, April, 
May, June and July had been con- 
vention months. And since 1915, 
all meetings have alternated be- 
tween Kansas City and St. Louis. 
Earlier meeting besides 
those two were Sweet Springs, Jef- 
ferson City, Pertle Springs, St. Jo- 
Sedalia, Columbia, Chilli- 
cothe, Kirksville, Warrensburg, 
Mexico, Carthage, Moberly, Jop- 


lin, Hannibal and Springfield. 


plac es 


seph, 


Meetings have been held every 
year except 1861-65, 1867, 1893 and 
1918. Two meetings were held in 
1860, 1896. The 1893 


meeting was cancelled because of 


1869 and 


a conflict with the Chicago World’s 
Fair. An influenza epidemic in the 
state caused cancellation of the 
1918 meeting. 

Association proposals regarding 
teacher certification date back to 
1891 and have met with success. 

Mention has _ been 
viously of the undependable finan- 


made pre- 


cial status of the Association. The 
meeting in December, 1896, left a 
balance of $134.55. Since then the 
organization has never been entire- 
ly without funds, and since Decem- 


ber, 1901, the general trend has 
continued upward. 

\ major step in the administra- 
tion of Association interests was 
taken at the annual meeting in 
December, 1899, when the consti- 
tution was amended to provide for 
an executive committee of seven 
members, only one of whom was 
to hold any other Association of- 
fice. —TwWwo members were to be 
elected every two years for six- 
The president was to 
Until 


year terms. 


be the seventh member. 
1915, he served as chairman. 

Its duties were to see that all 
measures ordered by the Associa- 
tion were carried into effect; to 
prepare the program of the annual 
meeting and provide each Associa- 
tion member with a copy at least 
one month before the meeting; to 
have charge of the finances of the 
organization and enrollment of 
members; to be responsible for the 
enrollment fee of every member 
enrolled; to designate the amount 
annual 


to be expended for the 


meeting, which amount, in no 
case, was to exceed two-thirds of 
the receipts of the previous year; 
to consult with the state manager 
and state director of the National 
Education Association, and report 
to the MSTA as to the amount 
which should be appropriated for 
the state headquarters at the NEA; 
to recommend to the Association 
investment of its permanent funds; 
and to report annually on the con- 
dition of such funds 

Ihe Executive Committee has 
functioned continuously since its 
first meeting Dec. 28, 1899, al- 
though there have been changes 
affecting both its membership and 
its powers. Especially notable is a 
1916 amendment that stated the 
Executive Committee, subject to 
the provisions of the constitution, 
“shall have the power to do all 
that may be necessary to fulfill the 
purposes of the Association.” 

Ihe formation of the Commit- 
tee was the first recognition of the 
need for more permanent leader- 
ship of the rapidly growing organ- 
ization. 

(See MSTA Page 47) 
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High School Science Fairs Are 
Worth the Effort 





Marion Gibbins, extreme left, principal of St. Joseph Central highschool, and 
Carl Perry, extreme right, biology instructor and sponsor of the Science Club, 
present awards to the winners of the 1955 science fair. 











Science Club committee members plan the 1955 science fair. L. to R: Bill Strop, 
Mary Ann Gibbins, Janet Schwalm, Dixie Walsh and Barbara Vetter. Standing, 
L. to R: Garnet Barkus, club president; Deloras Knepper, Marvin Bradford and 


Jerry Walker. 


by Carl F. Perry, Central 
Highschool, St. Joseph 


The beginning of the now tradi- 
tional science fairs at St. Joseph 
Central Highschool had its roots 
in the formation of the Central 
Science Club seven years ago. This 
group, afhliated with the Science 
Clubs of 
tempted to encourage members to 


America, at first at- 


put on scientific demonstrations at 
the meetings but soon found that 
the chief interest was the purchase 
of scientific equipment for the 


school. 
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During the first few years rum- 
mage sales were used to make 
money for the club. In 1951 and 
1952 rummage sales netted $200. 
Che members spent $50 on new 
equipment; the rest of the money 
burned in their hands. 

Seeing the problem, Marion 
Gibbins, principal of the school, 
suggested that the money be spent 
for a science fair. Enthusiasm rose, 
but so did a problem. How to do 
it? Almost no information was 
found on science fairs in the public 
library and very little in school 


publications. 


Fortunately, at this time in the 
spring of 1952 Kansas City was 
having its first science fair. The 
Science Club chartered a bus and 
36 members went to Kansas City 
to look, to learn and to bring back 
information. 


The First Science Fair 


Following this trip committees 
were appointed to plan a Science 
Fair for the spring of 1953. The 
goal of the science fair was to train 
students to work projects out for 
themselves by illustrating, demon 
strating, creating or recreating in 
model form some phase of science. 

In planning the fair one of the 
greatest handicaps was in not hav 
ing projects to show for examples 
to the students in working up 
enthusiasm for the first fair. How 
ever, out of 304 science students at 
Central 141 entered projects in the 
science fair. The projects were 
classified in three divisions: biol 
ogy, chemistry and physics. The 
winning biology project was on 
methods of soil conservation. The 
chemistry winner constructed a dis 
play on nitrogen fixation. The 


This project by John Beihl illustrates 
the plan of the St. Joseph water purifi- 
cation system. It won an honorable 
mention in physical science. 
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physics winner displayed a Tesla 
coil. 

Entries were judged on creat- 
ive ability, scientific thought, 
thoroughness, technical skill, clari- 
tv and dramatic value. To ente 
a project in the fair the student 
was required to obtain an entry 
blank and have his teacher endorse 
it. When the projects were entered, 
they were placed into groups ac- 
cording to their classification, each 
one bearing a number rather than 
the owner's name to eliminate any 
discrimination in the judging. A 
record was kept of the student's 
name, title of his project, and the 
number to which the judges refer- 
red after choosing the winners. 
The projects were arranged and 
displayed in the hall on the third 
floor on which the science rooms 
are located. 

Four judges were chosen from 
St. Joseph. They were George M. 
Coleman, assistant superintendent 
in charge of instruction in the St. 
Joseph school system; Roy E. Coy, 
director of the St. Joseph Museum; 
and two science teachers from 
other local highschools. 

The prizes were originally set 
as first prize: $25; second prize: 
$15; and third prize: $5. Because 
so many excellent projects were 
entered the judges found it im- 
possible to judge them on _ that 
basis. Therefore, first, second and 
third prizes were given in each of 
the three classifications. The prizes 
for each group were first, $7.50; 
second, $5, and third, $2.50. An 
additional $25 was added to the 
prize pot and the first place win- 
ners drew. The first received an 
additional $17.50 to bring his total 
up to $25 and the second an ad- 


ditional $7.50. 


Science Fair Rules 

Besides the rule that projects 
could either be entered by an 
individual or by a group the fol- 
lowing rules were made. General 
Construction rules. 

1. All work on exhibits must 
be done by the exhibitors. Spon- 
sors may only advise; they may not 
assist in construction. 
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2. Ihe projects must be sufh- 
ciently durable to last throughout 
the science fair. 

3. The exhibit must be a com 
pletely self-contained unit. Pre- 
pare the exhibit as one movable 
unit mounted on a suitable base. 

A maximum space of 40” by 35” 
is allotted to each entry. If the 
project should exceed this it must 
be approved by the sponsor of the 
science club. 

5- Exhibits requiring _ partici 
pation by visitors (by pushing but 
tons, levers, etc.) will be accept 
able, but the exhibit must be so 
designed that it can be operated by 
visitors. Directions for operation 
must be placed in view. 

6. All electrical projects must 
be constructed according to stan 
dard electrical safety laws and in 
sured to operate continually. 

7- Open knife switches will not 
be permitted on 110-volt ap 
paratus. 

8. All electrical points must be 
properly soldered and taped. 

g- Entry must furnish sufficient 
cord for electrical apparatus to 
reach an outlet. 

Rules for 


hibits: 


Protection of Ex 


1. All equipment and materials 
exhibited are entered at risk of 
exhibitor. 

2. Exhibitors will be personally 
responsible for seeing that the 
exhibits remain in repair and op 
eration throughout the fair. 

Care of exhibits: 

Any animals involved in = an 
exhibit must be fed and kept clean. 
Growing plants must be watered 
by the exhibitors. This must be 
done daily if necessary. Close con 
finement of live stock in small 
cages is against the humane society 
regulations and will disqualify an 
exhibit. No dangerous animals o1 
plants will be allowed. 

Opinions were very favorable. 
The judges remarked that they 
were surprised to find so many 
excellent projects the first year. 
Many visitors came to view the 
exhibits which were open to the 
public, May 6, the day after the 
judging took place. Later a letter 


was received from the St. Joseph 
School Board acknowledging the 


success of the science fair. 


Fairs in Later Years 


In 1954 the second science fait 
was held. This was much easier 
to organize as most of the founda 
tion had been laid. For this second 
fair prominent business concerns 
in St. Joseph such as Quaker Oats 
Company, St. Joseph Power and 
Light Company, Hillyard Chemi 
cal Company, Swift and Company 
and Ehlert Grain Company con 
tributed to the fair prizes. As 
representatives of these companies 
knew of the success of the first 
science fair they were glad to co 
operate. From these concerns $165 
was raised for the three prize 


groups in biology, physics and 
chemistry. Candy sales after school 
raised money to pay for advertising 
and the procurement of prize rib 
bons. The second year 205 projects 
were entered which was an increase 


ol 69 projec ts. 


For the third fair in May, 1955, 
it was decided to have only two 
science 


classifications—biological 


and physical science—as there had 
not been enough entries from both 
chemistry and physics to warrant 
separate classifications. The prize 
money for 1955 was raised from 
the same concerns as in 1954. In 
1955 In each of the two classifica 
tions there was a first prize of 
$25, a second prize of $15 and a 
third prize of $5 and five honor- 
able mention awards of $2 each 
\n additional $25 prize went to 


the best single project in the show 


In the third year 259 projects 
entered nearly double the entries 
of the first year. As so many pro}j- 
ects have been entered each yeat 
on conservation it is planned to 
make conservation a separate third 


classification next year. 


Many students who cannot ex 
press themselves well in class or on 
tests do surprisingly well on fair 
projects. We are already planning 
the fourth annual science fair to 


be held in the spring of 1956. 











BASES AND ORIGIN OF TEACHER 





CERTIFICATION 





REQUIREMENTS 





Certification is required to insure reasonable minimum 


competencies in every teacher. 


ERHAPS many teachers and 
Prcroct administrators have won- 
dered how and why teacher certifi- 
cation requirements have come to 
be what they are. Indeed, the State 
Certification Office 
gets from individuals suggestions 


occasionally 


that certain requirements should 
be eliminated. Sometimes from 
groups interested in certain sub- 
ject matter areas come suggestions 
for adding new requirements. If 
the opinions of individuals were 
followed there would be almost no 
requirements at all, and if recom- 
mendations of groups were adopt- 
ed it would be very difficult for 
any one to qualify for certification. 

Teacher education through more 
or less formal programs has been 
going on in Missouri for a hun- 
dred years, and it would seem a bit 
unrealistic to assume that little if 
anything has been learned about 
teacher education during all this 
time. 

\ publication of the State De- 
partment of Education in 1924 
shows that standards for secondary 
teachers were stated in specific 
terms and that such standards were 
developed “through a cooperative 
effort of the Department of Educa- 
tion and the State Teachers Associ- 
ation.” By 1927 the standards for 
elementary teachers were stated in 
terms of specific subjects and 
hours and the publication con- 
cerning the standards contained in 
its foreword this statement: “A 
number of superintendents, prin- 


cipals, and teachers rendered valu- 
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able assistance” in the preparation 
of the bulletin. 

Thus it appears that at least as 
far back as thirty years ago the 
standards for teacher certification 
on the basis of college credits were 
worked out jointly by the State 
Department, the teacher-education 
institutions, and the teachers them- 
selves. This has been the practice 
up to the present. 

Most of the functions of the 
State Department of Education are 
specifically expressed or clearly im- 
plied in the statutes. Some of the 
laws cover the operation in a de- 
tailed fashion; other legal provi- 
sions pertaining to the state educa- 
tion agency’s authority and _re- 
sponsibility are broad statements, 
which leave the details of imple- 
mentation to be worked out by the 
agency itself. 


Cooperative Procedure 

In matters wherein the law gives 
some leeway to professional leader- 
ship it is customary for the state 
school authority to seek the judg- 
ment and advice of school people 
from over the state. This proce- 
dure is followed whether it be 
teacher standards, classification of 
schools, reorganization of districts, 
transportation of pupils, school ac- 
counting and auditing, implemen- 
tation of the new foundation plan, 
or other 
schools generally. 

Because the State Department of 
Education is made responsible for 
carrying out the provisions of the 


matters pertaining to 


By Dr. Irvin F. Coyle, Director, Teacher 
Education and Certification, State Department 
of Education, Jefferson City, Missouri 


statutes, teachers and patrons fre- 
quently assume that the Depart- 
ment arbitrarily makes the rules 
and regulations. Fon example, some 
people appeared to think that the 
reorganization of districts was en- 
tirely a State Department of Edu- 
cation scheme. Some teachers and 
administrators apparently have be- 
lieved that the requirements for 
teachers’ certificates are set by the 
State Department staff, and are 
raised frequently. The law gives 
the State Board of Education au- 
thority to determine certification 
requirements, but actually the re- 
quirements have not been deter- 
mined by the state alone and the 
standards are no higher now than 
they have been for many years. In 
fact, some requirements are not as 
high as they once were. The State 
Department's attempt to follow 
the established requirements has 
been interpreted frequently as the 
imposing of new requirements 


Pattern Set Years Ago 

Thus the Missouri patterns of 
certification requirements were set 
up many years ago, and each item 
was based upon reasoning which 
apparently was thought sound at 
the time and against which there 
may not be much valid argument 
now. Some people object to the 
Education or professional subjects 
in the schedule of requirements. 
The state requires only eighteen 
hours in Education in the four 
years of college work—only about 
fifteen per cent of the total. Spe- 
cific subjects make up most of the 
eighteen hours. 

The only logical reason for re- 
quiring teachers to be certificated 
is that the people may have reason- 
able assurance that persons who 
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go into the classrooms as teachers 
will have at least minimum ac- 
ceptable qualification. To deter- 
mine such qualification it is neces- 
sary to consider the competencies 
which teachers need, and then re- 
quire such preparation as will like- 
ly develop such competencies. The 
preparation must then be de- 
scribed in terms sufficiently spe- 
cific to make the administration of 
the program possible. 

The minima of those compe- 
tencies which are sufficiently spe- 
cific to be described in terms of 
college courses are as follows: 

1. adequate knowledge of the sub- 
ject matter to be taught 

2. understanding how children de- 
velop and how they learn 

g. awareness of the role of educa- 
tion in our national culture 

j. acquaintance with methods of 
teaching 

5. knowledge of how schools are 
organized and how they operate 

6. ability to assume more-or-less 


alone the role of a teacher. 


The requirements for certifica- 
tion bear a close relationship to 
these needed competencies, Let us 
examine such relationships in the 
same order as above. 

1. Teachers cannot teach that 
which they do not know. For ex- 
ample, the high school teacher of 
history needs to be well trained in 
history: and likewise, the elemen- 
tary teacher needs to be properly 
trained in the subjects to be 
taught. This is the basis for the so- 


called subject matter requirements. 


2. Teachers need to know how 

children develop and how they 
learn. This is the area of Educa- 
tional Psychology. 
3. Teachers should be reason 
ably familiar with the develop 
ment of public education and with 
its aims and purposes. Hence, 
there is a requirement in History 
and Philosophy of Education. 

4. While the teacher will learn 
much about teaching after his ac- 
tual teaching begins, in fairness to 
the children he should at the start 
be familiar with various classroom 
methods. Thus, methods of teach- 
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ing are given careful consideration 
in the schedule of certification re- 
quirements. 

5. Teachers should know how 
schools operate, how they are or 
T his 


competency reflects itself in the on 


ganized and administered. 


ganization and management or ad- 
ministration requirement. 

6. The 
teacher qualification is the ability 


keystone element in 
to take over reasonably well, and 
somewhat alone, the actual duties 
of teaching. This is where the Stu 
dent Teaching requirement finds 
its place in the teacher certifica- 
tion pattern. 

The only way the State Depart 
ment of Education can meet its 
obligation to children and at the 
same time deal fairly with teachers 
in respect to certification is to 
apply the rules and regulations ob 
jectively, and hence in like man 
ner, in all cases. Certification 
requirements represent the mini- 
mum of teacher preparation, and 
hence the minimum of the teach- 
er’s academic responsibility. In 
deed thousands of Missouri teach- 
ers have gone far beyond the 
requirements for certification. 

Some people believe that Mis 
souri’s shortage of fully qualified 
teachers and our below-national 
average teachers’ salaries are due 
in part to our less-than-degree 
standards for elementary teachers 
in rural and smaller town schools. 
Indeed there is considerable evi 
dence that standards which aré 
below the professional level do 
tend to affect salary and teacher 


supply a‘lversely. 


Real Improvement 


However, some real improve 
ment has been taking place in Mis 
souri the past few years, despite 
the difficulties along the way. The 
average number of semester hours 
of elementary teachers moved from 
87 in 1947-48 to 120 in 1954-55. 
This is an average of more than go 
hours per teacher for 18,000 ele- 
mentary teachers—more than a 
half million college hours in all. 
Surely this means better teachers 
children- es 


for our elementary 


pecially when we know too that 
much of this additional training 
regular 


has been directed into 


elementary teachers preparation 


courses. [his situation also is 
ample proof that standards can be 
raised, even in difficult times 
[There are two groups which 
should be tremendously interested 
in seeing to it that all teachers, re 
gardless of size of school, are tully 


qualified at the degree level for 


their particular teaching 


assign 
ments. These groups are the pat 
ents and the teachers. ‘The persons 
who can take Missouri schools to 
this position in the shortest time 
are the teachers, the administra- 
tors, and the board of education 
district 


In some communities 


organization and school finance 
structure may make it difficult to 
obtain adequate teacher qualifi- 
cation. In such cases some of the 
responsibility falls upon the peo 


ple generally and upon the state. 
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ly authorize expenditure of funds trom 
the retirement fund to conduct a retet 
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endum of members of the sys 
determine whether service in positions 
covered by the retirement system shall 
be excluded or included under federal 


social security coverage 


CIGARETTE TAX 


Cigarett tax collections should e 
deposited in state treasury pending 
outcome ol litigatior regarding its 


constitutionality 
SOCIAL SECURITY 


Only legislature may fix date on 


which service in positions covered by 
the Public School Retirement System 
shall be included lor coverage under 
the Social Security Act subject, ol 
course, to referendum of the eligible 
employees. Such effective dat ust 
be in conformity with federal law 


ASSESSED VALUATION 


Where territory of a school distri 
of county No. 1 extends into county 
No. 2 and the assessed valuation of 
county No. 2 is increased more than 
10 per cent after school board has 
fixed tax levy rate, same must be r 
determined. In so doing consideratio1 
shall be on the basis of the new 
assessed valuation of the district so 
as to produce substantially the same 
amount of taxes as previously esti 
mated to be produced by the original 


levy 








Better Results Gained by Scrapping 


‘Grade’ System 


\ unique and highly successful 


practice of placing elementary 
school students in classrooms gen- 
erally according to mental age and 
achievement is in practice at Ca 
bool Elementary School. 
Beginning in 1948-1949 under 
leadership of Superintendent D. A. 
Ferguson, the school has minimized 
classification of children by grades. 


\ll children are placed each fall on 


the basis of spring tests and other 


criteria, with the teacher best suit- 
ed for teaching him on his level. 

On opening day, the list of pu- 
pils for each room is placed on 
the classroom door. Children con- 
sult these lists and go to the room 
assigned. 

An excellent example of this 
plan is found in the classroom as- 
signed to the seventh year students. 
In this room one will find children 
working on third, fifth and seventh 
levels. The school accepts the pub- 
lisher’s classification of the difh- 
culty levels for their books in as- 
signment of books and materials. 
Even maps for classroom use are 
bought for the difficulty level 
where they are used. 

To understand the beginning 
child’s social and physical develop- 
ment before the opening of school, 
a weck’s orientation is held for all 
first year children and their par- 
ents. This week is in the spring, 
after the regular school term. 

The school is aware of each 
child’s 


are tested for I.Q. once in each de- 


mental ability, since all 
partment and once each spring to 
ascertain the educational age con- 
sidered in placement the following 
fall. 

All new children enrolling in 
the elementary school are tested 
on the second week of their ar- 
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By Neal Neff, Elementary Principal, Cabool 





Superintendent D. A. Ferguson observes the selection of library materials suitable 
to the ability level of the child that will use them. 


rival and achievement is indicated 
by the computation of the educa- 
tional age. The child is then placed 
in the room with the teacher where 
he can do his best work. No child 
is retained beyond the primary de- 
All children are kept in 
the social group where they can 


partment. 


most happily work. 


Beginners are not divided by 
the two teachers in that depart- 
ment until after two or three 
wecks. Then, on the basis of simple 
tests and observation for maturity, 
the children are divided into two 
rooms. The teacher in each room 
has at least three reading groups. 
Sometimes it is advisable for a 
child to spend four years in the 
primary department before he 
moves into the intermediate de- 


partment. 


Cards issued each nine weeks to 
parents are not competitive, but 
use the symbols ““N”’ for satisfactory 
work on the level on which the 
child is working. “W” indicates 
weakness in the work or in a trait 


of behavior. “I” is given after a 
marked improvement is noted in 
correction of a weakness. An “I” 
“WW” has been 


is used to not 


is used only after a 
previously used. “S” 
strength in a given area. 

The upper department  com- 
posed of seven and eight yeat 
pupils uses the customary lettet 
rating for subject matter to pre 
pare the student for the high 
school grading systems. The grad- 
ing in the upper department, how- 
ever, is not unduly competitive. In 
all rooms, the issuance of cards is 
staggered to prevent undue com 


parisons by the student. 


In addition to the regular teach- 
er’s attempt to provide materials 
on the child's level, the retarded 
child is provided opportunity to 
reading 


work with a_ remedial 


teacher. The instructional materi- 
al in the department is in_ the 
hands of the classroom teachers, 
however. 

Emphasis is placed on the in- 
dividual needs of students. 
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SECRETARY'S PAGE 


In Brief 


With Missouri needing 8,000 classrooms, 
costing $185,000,000 by 1960, with 36.59 of 
our six-director districts having insufficient 
bonding capacity to provide essential housing, 
with Missouri children going to school half- 
days or every other day, and with children 
being jammed into unsafe, unsanitary, make- 
shift places, it is hoped that the present Con- 
gress will make funds available for emergency 
school construction. 

The issue is whether all children must have 
an Opportunity to attend school. It is an emer- 
gency. Let us meet it as we meet other emer 
gencies in this country—with action. The na- 
children 


tional interest and the rights of 


demand it. 

Ihe Missouri breakfast at the NEA meeting 
in Portland, July 1-6, has been scheduled for 
7:30 a.mM., Tuesday, July 3. The first meeting 
of the Missouri delegation will follow imme 
diately. 

Ihe Reading Circle Committee meets on 
March 3 to formulate plans for the coming 
year. New copyrights are being received and 
the new lists will be available by July 1. One 
of the best collections of elementary library 
books anywhere is here at the Teachers Build- 
ing. The number making use of it in the se- 
lection of materials continues to increase. 

Over 7500 Horace Mann automobile insur 
ance policies have been issued Missouri teach- 
ers through the Association. This has been 
done by mail, with satisfied money-saving par- 
ticipants the only salesmen. 

Ihe cigarette tax is producing. ‘Iwo months 
collection will be distributed this year and it 
will be in full force for next year. In spite of 
this the foundation program will not be fi- 
nanced in full. Where are those few who said 
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during the campaign that it was not needed. 
Circuit Judge Sam C. Blair ruled the tax valid 
in a case that has been appealed to the State 


Supreme Court. 


It is hoped that real use will be made 
throughout this year of the Association's Cen 
tennial film. Anyone interested in Missouri and 
its development will enjoy it. It is adapted ton 
civic clubs, PTA’s, teachers meetings, televi 
sion, school assemblies, or most anywhere films 


are shown. 


Leadership Conference 


HE sixth state-wide leadership conterence 
for community associations, sponsored by 
the Missouri State Teachers Association and 
the National Education Association, will again 
be held at the Bunker Hill Ranch Resort, the 


week of August 6-10, 1956. 


Letters are going to the presidents and _ sec 
retaries of community associations inviting 
them to proceed with the selection of delegates. 
Fach community association ts entitled to one 
delegate. Meals and lodging for delegates will 
be provided. The delegates are to be ollicers 
or potential leaders in our community associa 
tions next year, individuals who are genuinely 
interested in building more effective protes 
sional organizations. 


This conterence recognizes the local associ 
ations as the foundation of our professional 
structure, offering the greatest Opportunity for 


improving services, standards, and welfare. 


It is encouraging to see many of them be 


coming more active and effective. 


Any community association will profit im- 
mensely by having a well chosen delegate in 
attendance. It is a vital part of the Associa- 
tion’s program of professionalization. 
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Our ©feacher Poets 





ON WASTED WORDS 


In our efforts to appear pedantic 
We oft become quite frantic, 
And sometimes use words so gigantic 
That our speech seems merely an antic. 
—Mrs. Elva M. Evans, Hillsboro 


PERMIT FOR STORM 


Tiss snow, like wet butterflies, 


Thickens the air; 
It drops down in millions 
—Yet why need we care? 


Our mother and wee ones 
Doze snugly in bed, 

Our cattle gaze safely 
From stable and shed. 


In screening tree-hollows 
The squirrels snuggle warm, 
The furry-cheeked rabbits 
Lie burrowed from storm, 


While spring buds, close-wrapped, 
Dream in cottony sleep 
—Snow on then, white winter, 
Snow silent and deep! 
—Gilbert Malcolm Fess, Columbia 


YOUNG AND PERT 


tl ua GOES A TEACHER young and pert, 
She trips on high heels with her swirling skirt. 
As she trips down the halls 
The wolf whistle calls 
To the popular young teacher 
Who has no care 
Because her work 
Has caused no gray hair. 
No midnight oil does she burn, 
No papers she’s graded this term. 
So her days are gay and bright, 
For she has a date each night. 
—Laura Hamilton, Clinton 


I HAVE A TREE 


I HAVE A TREE upon my hill, 
Its branches spread so wide— 
That I can climb up, up until 
I see the country side. 


I see the valley far from me, 
The church top high and proud, 
I wish I had a higher tree— 
Then I could reach a cloud! 


I see the woods a mile away, 
Green gardens spreading far, 
And summer nights I always stay 
To see the sky’s first star. 
—Mary Morgan Glasscock, Hayti 


UNACCEP TED 


Hea waited hopefully each day, 


While others chose up sides to play, 
He'd learned his place and learned it fast, 
To never choose—be chosen last! 


—Emmett E. Duff, Elvins 


WINTER FAIRIES 


| HE FAIRIES dance in winter, too, 


And change to ice the shining dew. 
They leave each weed a jeweled wand 
Which bears us straight to elfin land. 


They dance one round then disappear, 
But where they dance we see the clea 
Ice diamonds sparkling in the blaze 
Of early sun’s first golden rays. 


We pause to feel the glory there 
Where yesternight tall weeds stood sere, 
{nd for that moment we can see 
Che beauty of eternity. 
—Elizabeth Isle, Carrollton 


OLD MILLS 


| LIKE TO FOLLOW country lanes, 
When blue haze paints the hills. 

I like to travel winding roads 

And seek out ancient mills. 

I like to picture pioneers 

Some waking, frosty morn 

Gathering from the neighboring farms 
On horseback with their corn. 


There’s one old picture mill 

A few miles out from town. 

It once stood sturdy by a stream 
That still pours water down. 
When flour mills the village built, 
The poor, old, country mill 
Competing found itself outclassed 
But served the people still. 


Now I today find happiness 

Just viewing wheel and race. 
Landscaped by trees and clinging vines, 
The place has rustic grace. 


The bordering woods and suntanned fields 
\ living back ground drops. 

Half-hid away, yet quite near, 

The farmer harvests crops. 

It’s here this city dweller starved 

For beauty of God’s land 

Must often come and sit a spell. 

There’s some—I’m sure—who'll understand. 


—Irene Cramer, Hannibal 
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By EDNA HOLMAN, MACON 


Reading 


Program--A Community Project 


The Summer Reading Program 
carried on in this community the 
past summer was the direct result 
of a request for the writer to speak 
on “Vacation Reading for Chil- 
dren” before the local Parent 
Teacher organization. Because I 
had long felt that the children of 
the community did not use the 
public library to the greatest ad- 
vantage, and because the summer 
months seemed the ideal time for 
a reading project, I decided to pro- 
pose a definite plan to be carried 
out through the cooperation of the 
PTA and the service clubs of the 
community. 

In this day of widespread com- 
ics, westerns and radio adventure 
serials, there is constant talk of 
their harmful effects upon chil- 
dren. The best defense, in fact al- 
most the only defense, is exposure 
to good literature. It does little 
good to denounce comic books: 
what we must do is substitute 
books of distinction which will 
satisty vouthful tastes. A group 
reading project is valuable in that 
excitement about reading, natural 
to a few, may be communicated 
to the whole group. Like any en- 
thusiasm it is contagious. 

Such programs as described here 
are usually sponsored and directed 
by the public libraries of the com- 
munities. This was not feasible in 
Macon because of the lack of an 
adequate staff to carry on the ex- 
tra work that would result. How- 
ever, before any definite plans were 
made the local librarian and the 
library board were consulted. With 
their consent enthusiastically given 
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the service clubs were next ap 
proached. All gave assurance of 
a desire to help in any way possi 


ble. 


At the April PTA meeting the 
general plan to be followed was 
outlined and the group voted to 
sponsor the project. It was ex 
plained that all children of the 
community and the surrounding 
rural area would be invited to 


participate. 


Library Borrows 500 Books 


Since finances did not permit 
the purchase of many new books, 
the local librarian secured a loan 
of 500 volumes from the State Li- 
brary at Jefferson City. These con- 
tributed much to the success of 
the project, for our library lacked 
a sufficient number of the new and 
attractive books necessary for such 
an undertaking. 


During the last week of school, 
slips explaining the plan were giv 
en to all children of the elemen 
tary and parochial schools. These 
were taken home for the parents 
to read. About 250 slips were re 
turned signed by the children to 
indicate their intention to take 
part in the program. Two large 
bull’s-evye boards were made to dis 
play in the library. One showed 
the progress made by children of 
the first four grades and the sec 
ond, that of the upper grade stu 
dents. As each child read a book 
he progressed from circle to cit 
cle until the bull’s-eye was reached 
An individual record for each 


child was kept on cards and filed. 


Iwo members of the PITA spent 
some time each week in the library 
keeping the records up to date. 
The Rotary Club painted and 
cleaned a basement room of the 
library. ‘This was used for the 
story hour for younger children 
conducted by the remedial reading 
teacher of the elementary school. 
It proved quite popular and con- 


tinued through the summer. 


Library Helper Necessary 

From the first day of June chil- 
dren came in droves to check out 
books. More than 100 new library 
cards were issued. In many cases 
children were accompanied — by 
their mothers who aided in the 
selection of books. A helper was 
hired by the library board to aid 
the regular librarian whose work 
had so greatly increased 

For each book checked out a 
slip was enclosed. When the child 


book, the 


turned in signed by the child’s 


returned the slip was 
parent to indicate the book had 
been read. No other check or re- 
port was required. Twelve books 
were necessary to hit the bull's 
eye for the upper grades, ten for 
the lower. 

Iwo hundred twenty-five chil- 
dren participated in the program 
to some extent and 177 read five 
or more books. One child read 55 
books and another {5 Many read 
at least 20 or more 

Certificates were awarded to 130 
boys and girls for having com 
pleted program requirements. On 


the last day of August the local 


(See Reading Page 47) 
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Joint Meeting 


Elementary School Principals and ASCD 


University of Missouri, Columbia, April 5 and 6 


PRESIDENTS 








Margaret Buerkle 


V. Carl Ilgen 


PHeme: Effective Educational Leadership in_ the 


Elementary School 


Thursday, April 5, 11:00 a.m. 
Laboratory School Committee Rooms 


Executive Committees—Department of Elementary 
School Principals and Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development. 

Nominating Committees—DESP and ASCD. 
12:30-2:15 p.m. Registration—Laboratory School. 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION 
Auditorium—Laboratory School 


V. Carl Ilgen, President DESP, presiding 
2:15 pm. Invocation, Evan L. Wright 
2:20 p.m. Greetings, Dr. L. G. Townsend 
2:35 pm. MSTA News, Everett Keith 
2:50 p.m. Report from the State Dep: rtment, 
Hubert Wheele: 
3:05 p.m. Handbook Committee Report, Joe M. 
Combs 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 


6:30 p.m. Dinner, Student Union Building, 
Margaret Buerkle, President ASCD, presiding 
\ddress: Effective Educational Leadership in the Ele 
mentary School, Dr. George A. Beauchamp 
g:00 p.m. Square Dance—Student Union Building, 
Caller, Thomas Gentry 

Laboratory School Auditorium 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION 


Auditorium—Laboratory School 
Friday, April 6, 9:00 a.m. 
Business Meeting, DESP 


Group Discussions—10 :00 a.m. 
Co-ordinator, Dr. Neil Aslin 


1. Leadership in Solving Personnel Problems, C. S. 


Robinson 


2. Leadership in Curriculum Development, Di 

Charles E. Garnet 

3. Leadership in Community Relations, Paul Antle 

. Leadership of Entire Staff, Miss Willie Whitson 
15 am. ASCD Luncheon and Business Meeting 


| 
Lh: 
Place to be announced 


FOURTH GENERAL SESSION 


Auditorium—Laboratory School 


Dr. Glen Hanks, Vice-President, DESP, presiding 
1:30 p.m. Reports from Discussion Leaders 
2:15 p.m. Implications and Utilization of Reports, 
Dr. George A. Beauchamp 
3:15 p-m. Meeting of New Ofhcers and Executive 
Committee, Committee Rooms of Laboratory School 


OFFICERS 
ASCD 


President, Margaret Buerkle, Elementary Supervisor, 
Lemay; First Vice-President, Dr. Roy Litle, Director 
of Curriculum, Research and Evaluation, Springfield; 
Second Vice-President, Mary Keith, Supervisor Inte 
mediate Education, State College, Maryville; Secre 
tary- Treasurer, Dr. Lois Knowles, Associate Professot 
of Education, University of Missouri, Columbia; State 
Representative, Raymond Roberts, State Department 
of Education, Jeflerson City. 


DESP 


President, V. Carl Ilgen, Pershing School, University 
City; Vice-President, Dr. Glen L. Hanks, E. C. Meset 
vey School, Kansas City; Secretary- Treasurer, Julia B 
Schmidt, Blow School, St. Louis; State Representative, 
Dorothy Osborne, Mark Twain School, St. Joseph 


PROGRAM COMMITTEE: Dr. Rogers ‘T. Mona 


gan, Chairman, Longfellow and Nottingham Schools, 


St. Louis; Cordelia Ahrens, Conway School, Ladue; 
Walter E. Bradford, Field School, Columbia; D. D. 
Crooks, Valley School, Maplewood; Dr. Glen L. 
Hanks, Meservey and Chick Schools, Kansas City; 
V. Carl Ilgen, Pershing School, University City; Julia 
B. Schmidt, Blow and Maddox Schools, St. Louis; 
Woodson Smith, W. W. Keysor School, Kirkwood. 


PROGRAM CONSULTANTS: Margaret Buerkle, 
School District R-g, Lemay; Dr. Kathleen Ranson, 


Central State College, Warrensburg; Thomas St. Clair, 


Central School, Ladue. 


{1RRANGEMENTS COMMITTEE: Walter E. Brad 
ford, Field Schoo!, Columbia; Dr. J. S. Maxwell, Di 
rector, Laboratory School, University of Missouri, 
Columbia: and Dr. L. G. Townsend, Dean, College ol 
Education, University of Missouri, Columbia. 
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thanks. The set was given to the superintendent and his wife at a January open N s , 
house honoring his 25 years of service to Bolivar’s schools. Wash : pa , DCM , 
me rennet | t I ( 
475 guests registered at at spent in improvement of buildings anc iene . onan at % ia 
el ise in Bolivar January 8 to facilities, and teacher qualification has ' tetas Wn ia A tat ' 
mor 25 vears of service to Bolivar improved by an average increase ¢ who receiv men 93 , 
Superintendent Ray Wood 34 college credit hours per teacher ‘ 24 eal ce w 
Many prominent state educators at \ new school librarv wit a ull the or nizatiot t wa thy ret eT 
led luding the entire faculty of time librarian was established, pla nlovee-service recognition progral 
Southwest Baptist College and a large round equipment has been added at the NEA’s 98-vear tor 
legation from Southwest Missouri a school lunch program serving 750 De Keaner. editor the NEA 
Stat students daily in tour new lunchroot Journal, received a certificate 
iculty of the Bolivar Reorgan was instituted her 24 vears of ser e to « 
| Schools and other friends of Mr Mr. Wood started his teaching ca since joining the staff in August. 1‘ 
Woo sponsored the open hous reer 46 years ago at Mt Olive a Prior to that she has ‘ ‘ 
vas held in Liberator Audi Wright County rural school. After a vears as assistant to the princit ‘ 
In one part of the building a half vear of highschool he had quali Northwest Missouri State ( 
itt was arranged with flow hed to teach by taking a_ teacher's High School. She holds th .<S 
ers, tables, chairs and a television set, examination. His first school had 54 cree in  educatior fron orthwest 
git t Mr. and Mrs. Wood. Othe pupils, the oldest was 22 Missouri College and _ the \.M 
ncluded a combination toaster By attending summer sessions he Ed.D. degrees tro George \ 
grill Chere wet 27 baskets of graduated trom the Springfield Nor inetor University ’ \\ 
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ters in the rear of the sitting room B.S. from Southwest Missouri State Dr. Farley was awarded 
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school district in the last quarter-cen souri University in 1934 alia NEA since oinit the staff 
tur) He taught four years at Mt. Olive June, 1929. He is director of the D 
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expansion and AAA classification. County and Stockton superintendent Missouri. He holds the B.S. in educ 
Since 1931 the enrollment in_ the for four years. He has since been at tion from the University of Missour 
schools has increased about 80 per Bolivar and the Ph.D. degree from Colum! 
cent. More than $400,000 has been As he taught every year, his gradu University 
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To protect by high standards the 
child, public and the profession 
has been a major goal of MSTA 


State Teachers 


Association has been instrumental 


Lhe Missouri 


for a century in calling attention 
to the need for better teacher edu 
cation and certification standards. 


Major advancements in improv- 
ing teacher education and _profes- 
sional standards come about only 
knowledge that 


through public 


these improvements are needed. 


\ction for improvement is pro 
moted by MSTA’s public relations 
activities and by personal contact, 
until the Legislature or other au 
thority becomes aware that the 
public favors a new policy or in- 


stitution. 


The group of teachers who 
formed the first Missouri Teachers 
\ssociation in 1856 was keenly 
aware of the need for better teach- 


er training in Missouri. 


Ihe newly formed organization 
was prepared to endorse legal re- 
quirements as protection against 
insufhiciently trained teachers, and, 
as the first step to better teacher 
training, to recommend establish 
ment of Normal Schools and teach- 


ers institutes. 


hese steps, and later ones, were 
to lead to a more adequate supply 
of trained teachers, and conse- 
quently the elevation of require- 


ments for certificates. 





Old normal school building on the Cape Girardeau campus representative of 


the 1873 structure. It was destroyed by fire in 1902. 


Favor Normal School 


A committee appointed by the 
first Association Convention § in 
May, 1856 favored immediate es- 
tablishment of a Normal School 
for special education of teachers, 
asked convention support for the 
project, and urged that a com- 
mittee draw up a memorial for 
presentation to the General As- 
sembly. 

The memorial was received Jan. 
30, 1857 by the 19th General As- 
sembly. Drawn up by the ap- 
pointed Normal School Commit- 
tee, it was signed by W. T. Lucky, 
president of the Missouri Teachers 


Association. 


Ihe memorial detailed the ac- 
tions of the 1856 Convention in 
reference to Normal Schools, dis- 
cussed the obvious need for one, 
and presented plans, cost estimates 
and a plea for action. 

When the Normal School Com- 
mittee reported at the second As- 
sociation meeting in May, 1857, 
President Lucky said members of 


the Legislature to whom he had 
talked had been favorable toward 
establishment of a Normal School 
and a bill to create such an in- 
stitution had been referred to the 
Committee on Education. 

The Normal School Committee's 
position was more clearly defined 
when W. D. Tirrell, acting chair- 
man, reported, “The only object 
accomplished during the last veal 
was the delay of the passage of a 
bill by the Legislature for estab- 
lishing a normal department in 
connection with the State Univer- 


The laying of the 
cornerstone of the 
administration build- 
ing for the Fifth Dis- 
trict Normal School 
of Missouri at Mary- 
ville, Oct. 12, 1907. 
The bill which cre- 
ated the school be- 
came a law on June 
16, 1995 after Gov- 
ernor Joseph W. 
Folk had signed the 
bill on March 25. 
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Objective of MSTA 


sity, the support of which was to 
be drawn from the common school 
fund, and which made no pro- 
vision for the education of female 
teachers; which bill, in the judge- 
ment of the Committee, did not 
meet the wants of the people.” 
President Lucky, with support of 
the Convention, appointed  an- 
other committee to memorialize 
the Legislature again on Normal 
Schools. 

The General Assembly in 1857 
took no action. 

J. L. Tracy, chairman of the 
second Normal School Committee, 
reported to the Association’s 1857 
Convention that he felt the atti- 
tude toward the bill had been 
friendly but he did not wish to 
exert pressure for immediate ac- 
tion, feeling that the next Legis- 
lature wou'd be prepared to deal 
with and would be open further 
to honorable argument on Normal 
Schools. Professor G. C. Swallow, 
University of Missouri, and S. S. 
Laws, Westminster College, spoke 
with disfavor of the single insti- 
tution plan, and urged that the 


Normal school number two (Warrensburg) was 
opened on the second floor of this building with 
three faculty members and thirty students on May 
Today Central Missouri State College 
has an enrollment of over 1800 and a staff of 124. 


10, 1871. 
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committee memorialize the Legis 
lature to endow Normal School 
departments at principal colleges 
and universities. 

Laws thought that sectional feel! 
ings were entering into the loca 
tion question and described Mis 
souri as a state where no precedent 
could be followed from other states 
in establishment of teacher-train 
ing institutions. 

Instead of following the resolu- 
tion of Professor Swallow, the com 
mittee voted to support the com- 
mittee report that read in part 
“~~. a Normal School. . 
be a distinct and independent in 


. should 


stitution, not connected with, 01 
an adjunct to, any of the existing 
Colleges or Seminaries of the 
State.” 


every 


Ihe Convention, making 
effort to deal realistically 
with the problem, appointed an 
other Normal School Committee. 

\ bill to incorporate a_ state 
Normal College was introduced in 
the Senate of the goth General As- 
sembly on Jan. 5, 1859. Action 
was postponed several times, and 


on March 8 a substitute motion 


was presented to establish a state 
Normal College. 


bills was postponed until 


Action on both 
an ad 
journed session in November and 
twice again postponed, the last 
postponement until Jan., 1861 

Chairman Tracy reported opti 
mistically to the Association's 1860 
meeting that the public was aware 
of the bill’s existence and need for 
its passage, which he predicted 
would take place in the next Gen 
eral Assembly. 

He said the bill proposed to di 
vide the state into four districts, 
set up a State Board of Education, 
provide for setting up district col 
leges in four districts and a cen 
tral college in the fifth, and pro 
vide for appointments to state and 
district boards of education which 
wou'd locate, put into operation 


and manage the colleges 


Division in Ranks 


Disagreement on whether the 
Normal Schools should be part olf 
existing institutions, or s¢ parate 
and new, was again heard in the 


Convention The committee's re 


Pictured below is the original Springfield Nor- 
mal, a privately owned institution which stood on 
Pickwick Street, south of Cherry Street. From 
the summer of 1906 to January 1909, State 


predecessor 
College. 


Normal occupied this building. Many of the 
faculty of old “Springfield Normal” were taken 
over by the Fourth District Normal School, 


Southwest Missouri State 








port was finally adopted after Su- 
perintendent Ira Divoll, St. Louis, 
described the University of Mis- 
souri’s normal department as “ 

a failure” because it made no pro- 
vision for a female department, 
and the work of education was 
principally performed by women. 
The Normal School 


was reappointed. 


Committee 


Ihe e2ist General Assembly, 
however, took no action and little 
\ssocia- 


Normal 


The nation was 


work could be done by 
tion members toward 
School promotion. 
being torn by Civil War and the 
Association was unable to meet 
i860, until the 
spring ol After the 1866 


Convention a new Normal School 


from Dec. 26, 
1866. 
Committee immediately renewed 
the campaign, with wholehearted 
Association support, and a third 
presented to the 
1867. 


memorial was 
General Assembly in 

No action was taken on two 
bills, resulting from the memorial, 
for two vears, despite the argu 
ment of the memorial that teacher 
supp!y was inadequate. Pointing 
out native Missourians could not 
adequately be educated for teach 


ing 


_ 


with existing institutions, the 
memorial said less cost and bette: 
public education would result if 
teachers were trained in-state. It 
argued that results from other 
states proved the need for a school 
devoted solely to teacher training, 
and asserted that Normal Schools 
alone provided the environment 
for special knowledge and training 


necessary for successful teaching. 


Success in 1870 

The Association’s efforts finally 
March, 1870 
when a bill providing for two dis 
Normal 
Earlier, on 


achieved success in 


tricts, each to have a 
School, 
Feb. 14, a bill constituting Lincoln 
Normal School for 


passed. The 


was passed. 


University a 
teachers had _ been 
districts were to be divided by the 
Missouri River, except St. Louis 
County was included in the north- 
ern district. 

\s a result of the untiring cam- 


paign of the organization, now 


26 


called the Missouri State Teachers 
Association, Normal Schools were 
located at Kirksville and Warrens- 
burg. However, the Association 
still feit the facilities inadequate 
and moved for the additional Nor- 
mal Schools. 

\ bill for a third Normal School 
was introduced into the State Sen- 
ate on March 12, 1873, and re 
quired only 10 days for passage. 
It was signed by the Governor. 
It provided for a Normal School 
in Southeast Missouri, in one-half 
of the district formerly assigned to 
the Warrensburg School. 

Despite requests from the Asso- 
ciation from 1876 on that two 
more Normal Schools be located as 
soon as the state was financially 
able, acts approving a fourth and 
fifth district were not passed by the 
\ssembly until March 17 


As a result, 


General 
and March 25, 
Normal Schools were established at 


1905. 


Springheld and Maryville. 

In 1902, the MSTA, striving for 
higher scholastic attainment and 
professional ability to enhance the 
profession and results of teaching, 
recommended establishment of a 
high class teachers college where 
thorough scholarship, as well as 


skill, 


professional could be ob 
tained. 

\s a result, President Jesse of the 
University of Missouri organized 
the College of Education, on equal 
rank with other University depart 
ments. In 191g, the General As 
sembly designated the five State 
Normal Schools and Lincoln Uni 
versity as teachers colleges, thus 
bringing a resolution to reality. 

During recent years the Legis 
lature passed a measure permitting 
the teachers colleges to drop the 
word “teachers” from their title. 
All except Kirksville have done 


this. 


Teacher-Training in H. S. 

lo provide additional and much 
needed teachers in rural districts, 
the Association in 1910 recom- 
mended that courses in approved 
departments of first-class high 
schools be acceptable, instead of 


examinations, for licenses to teach. 


At the Association's request, the 


General Assembly in 1913 passed 
an act providing for teacher-train- 
ing in high schoo!s, together with 
a supporting appropriation of 
5100,000. 

From the time of their establish 
ment, the Association sought to 
assure adequate state financial sup 
port for Normal and teachers col- 
leges. ‘These institutions are now 
regarded as an integral part of the 
state’s educational system, but the 
problem of appropriations is still 
a pressing one. 

At the first Convention of the 
State 


tion in 1856, the group approved 


Missouri Teachers Associa 
and began working for teachers in 
stitutes as a step toward better 
teacher education. Institutes were 
finally provided for by law in 1866, 
when an act created the office of 
county superintendent (supplant 
ing the county commissioner of 
common schools) and required him 
teachers institutes twice 
The I: 
to attend the meetings. 

The MSTA approved the law 


and offered suggestions for carry 


to hold 


vearly. w required teachers 


ing it out, but it was repealed in 
1874, and officials were no longet 
required to hold institutes. State 
Superintendent Shannon, in a let 
ter to the Governor the following 
vear, outlined the need for the 
rejuvenation of institutes, calling 
instruments — by 


them “efficient 


which teachers are trained and 


improved ... they possess the mag 
ical influence by which the leth 
argy of the people in the local 
ities where they are held is dis 
pelled, and new zest is imparted 
to their support of public schools.” 

From 1876 to 1890, the Asso- 
ciation, suggesting such means as 
utilizing teacher's examination 
fees to pay expenses for institutes, 
pressed for an amendment to es 
tablish efficient normal institutes. 
Finally, in 1891 a law provided fon 
one summer institute of four 
weeks’ duration in every Missouri 
county, and provided training ma- 
chinery for operation and certifica- 
tion to assure high caliber leader- 
ship in institutes. 
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\t the turn of the century, the 
MSIA 
and limitation to professional top- 


advocated shorter hours 


ics in institutes. This led to pas- 
sage Of a new law, repealing the 
county institute law, and provid- 
ing wider county educational su 
pervision machinery, requirement 
that 10 day institutes limited to 
professional aspects be held and 
teachers, generally, required to at 
tend, and 10 or more institutes be 


established for colored teachers. 


The final step came in 1g93, when 
the section of the act on county 
institutes was repealed and county 
These 


associations substituted. 


were required to meet at least 


three davs each vear. 


Protection to Public and 
Profession 
lo protect the profession and 
the public, the MSTA made early 
steps toward certification improve 
ments. In 1866, at their first post 
Civil War Convention, a commit 
tee stated: 
iis... the duty of this 
\ssociation to protect the qualified 
professional teachers of Missouri 
and elevate to its propel position 
the profession of their calling; to 
guard the people from imposition, 
and place the responsibilities of 
the school room and the mental 
and moral culture of the youths 
of our State in the hands of those 
whose professional credit is in 
volved in the advancement of their 
pupils. This can only be accom 
plished by fixed, definite and ele 


vated qualifications.” 


\lthough concentration by 
MSTA for the remainder of the 
century was more centered on im 
provement of training and super- 
vision of teachers, in the 18go0’s the 
\ssociation 


made recommenda- 


tions for certification improve 
ments. The existing law provided 


for three grades of certificates. 


Eventually many amendments 


by the General Assembly, follow- 
ing closely recommendations of the 
MSTA between 1900 and 1930, set 
requirements for state and county 


certificates, passed county author- 
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ity to grant certificates to boards 
of education and later to the stat 
superintendent and required high- 


school work for all three certifi 
cates. 
The Association favored elim 


ination of third grade certificates 
and suggested that college train 
ing be required tor all grades of 
certificates. In line with the Asso 
ciation’s recommendations, the 
1946, 1947 and 1948 General As 
semblies began alining certification 


with the new constitution 


By 1948 only the state was au 


thorized to grade examinations 
and issue certificates, except some 
of the third grade whose appli 
cants requested grading by county 
superintendents. 


hold 


school training of fofir years (un 


No person could 


certificates without high 
less he was certificated as a teachei 


as ol Sept. 1, 1927). 


These changes, climaxing a hall 
century of graduai movement to 
ward state supervision and grant 
ing ol certification, largely met the 
Graduates 


Associations demands. 


of state teacher-training institu 


tions with the bachelor of science 
degree in education are given lil 
Most 


mentary and secondary, are issued 


cert ficates. certificates, ele 


by the State Board of Education 


on the basis of college credits 
However, Missouri is one of only 
three states which still certificate 
some elementary teachers by exam 
ination. 

\ combination of factors within 
the past 15 years resulted in about 
a one-third increase in teachers 
with 120 or more college semester 
hours. The jump was from 13,829 
of 26,369 teachers in 1940 to 19, 
371 of 26,245 in 1954. Only 1,387 
with less than 59 college semestet 
hours taught in 1954, compared to 
3,878 in 1940 and 5,049 in 1945. 
Since the end of the World Wai 
II, both the caliber of training and 
the number of teachers have shown 
gains. 

In 1948 only 38 per cent of the 
elementary teachers possessed 120 
or more college hours. Today 65 


per cent have attained this mark. 


Elementary teachers as a group 
average 120 college hours of prep 
aration. 

For several vears the Delegate 
Assembly of the MSTA in annual 
session has recommended a min 
imum of four college years of thon 
ough cultural and prolessional 
preparation for all teachers, look 
ing toward the requirement of five 
years 


MSI A’s mission 


improvement Ol 


\t present, the 
ol supporting 
teacher-training and raising pro 
fessional standards to the leve 
needed by the public and desired 
by the protess:on is the task of an 
enlarged and active Committee on 
leacher Education and Profession 


al Standards 


\t its initial meeting, in 1954 
the committee began the task ol 
bringing public attention to prob 
education and 


lems of teache 


standards Concerned with both 


pre-service training and opportun 
continued 


ities for prolessional 


growth, the Committee has di 
rected its attention to a study and 
formulation of professional stand 
ards Bit 


eventual implementa 


tion of professional standards, th 
committee believes will go tar to 
ward bringing about public ac 
ceptance of teaching as one of thi 
most Important protessions in 
America 





CHILDREN’S BOOK SOLD 
TO RAISE MONEY FOR 
YMCA 


In order to raise mone o1 
Y.M.C.A. building, citizens of Port 
Angeles, Wash., are producit a si 
venir children’s book called “John: 
Bear Stories.” This is one of the con 
munity development project whi 


won the city the 1953 All-Ameri 
\ward from the Municipal Leag 
and the Freedom’s Foundation Awat 


Paper back and illustrated with pl 


tographs, the book contains nin 
stories written for the third grad 
level. Teachers may find it useful for 


storytime reading or possibly to n 
tivate nature study 


It may be ordered 


Y.M.C.A., 3rd and Francis St Port 
\ ash., at $1 per copy 


irom t 


Angeles, 


o> 








Ltems of Interest 





Glora Belle Forbes of Unionville, 
Mo., has been employed to teach in 
the elementary field at Wichita, Kan- 


Nina Mary Sutherland of Spring- 
field began her duties last November 
as an elementary teacher in the Pacific 
school system. 


Joan Louise Siler, a graduate of 
Baker University, Baldwin, Kansas, 
started her teaching experience in the 
Kansas City public schools Feb. 1. 


Mrs. Glendenna Squibb Butler has 
accepted an English position in the 
Flemington highschool. Mrs. Butler 
is a graduate of Southeast State Col- 
lege and taught at Marshfield in 1952. 


Mrs. Willis Gabriel of Springfield is 
the new teacher of home economics 
at Ozark. Mrs. Gabriel’s last teaching 
position was at Jamestown in 1950. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Masterson of Colum 
bia, and a graduate of the University 
of Missouri, began her teaching career 
in the elementary field at Fulton, 


Feb. 1. 


James Broyles recently accepted a 
position in the elementary schools at 
Independence. 


Nancy Dawson of New Florence 
began her work as a commerce teach 
University City 


er in the system, 


Feb. 1. 


Don Richard Kinsey, a recent grad 
uate of Southeast State College, has 
been employed to teach in the Bois 
ly Are public schools 


Donnie Jean Eaton of Kansas City 
has been employed to teach in this 


svstem 


Albert G. Hogan, professor of ani- 
mal nutition and chairman of the de- 
partment of agricultural chemistry at 
the University of Missouri, was one of 
the nine American scientists who won 
Borden Company Foundation awards 
for outstanding research achievements 
during 1955. Each of the winners re- 
ceived a gold medal and $1,000. 


Fred H. Smith, 
Downing Public 
nounced the completion of a new 
gymnasium. The old gymnasium has 


superintendent, 
schools, has an- 


vcen double decked creating rooms 
for home economics, industrial arts 


and hot lunch 


Randy Pitts, head basketball coach, 
ladley Technical highschool, St 
Louis, has been appointed admissions 
counselor for Westminster College, 
Fulton. Mr. Pitts began his coaching 
career in Montgomery City, moved to 
Lebanon then Washington, Mo. 
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Phyllis Shelton, a student at the 
University of Missouri, has recently 
been appointed home economics teach- 
er in the Port Huron, Mich. school 


system. 
Harold Puckett, superintendent, 
Savannah public schools, has _ an- 


nounced the present administrative 
personnel of this system have had 
contracts renewed for the next school 
year. 


Richard Johnston, graduate of Cen- 
tral Missouri State College, has been 
employed to teach music in the Kan- 
sas City public schools. 


James H. Williamson of Marceline 
and a recent graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Missouri, began teaching voca- 
tional agriculture in the Excelsior 
Springs system, Feb. 1. 

Mrs. Mary Elizabeth Burks, a grad 
uate of the University of Kansas City 
was appointed to a teaching position 
in the public schools 
veginning last Feb. 1 

Glen K. Wallace of Altus, Okla., 
has been elected to a position in the 
Kansas City public school system. 


Kansas City 


Elnora Jordon began last month her 
work as commerce teacher at Stur- 
geon. Miss Jordan whose home is at 
Urich has been attending the Univer- 
sity of Missouri 


Mrs. Muriel Jean Cross of Inde- 
pendence has accepted a teaching posi- 
tion in the Kansas City system 


Mrs. Betty Marline Frazee, a grad- 
uate of Central Missouri State Col- 
lege, has started her teaching experi- 
ence in the Kansas City system 

James E. Douglas, a recent gradu- 
ate of the University of Missouri, is a 
new teacher of vocational agriculture 
at Gideon. 


Cleo W. Mabrey, highschool princi- 
pal, Hillsboro, was recently elected a 
member of Gamma Campus Chapter, 
Phi Delta Kappa (University of Mis- 
souri) and was initiated at Blooming- 
ton, Ind. at the 50th anniversary of the 
organization. 


William H. Raby, Jr., a former 
teacher at St. Charles, was recently 
employed to teach art in the Cassville 
public schools 


Verna Marie Holman, a graduate of 
the University of Missouri, began her 
duties as vocational home economics 


teacher at Lebanon last Feb. | 


Mrs. Enna Mary Howard, a eradu- 
ate of the University of Missouri, has 
begun her teaching career in the 
Kansas City public schools. 


Wilma Harris of Fulton has been 
employed as an elementary teacher 
begin service next September in 


Brentwood 


Edgar Wilkinson of St. Louis and 
recently a student at the University 
of Missouri, began his duties Feb. 1 as 
music instructor at House Springs in 
Jefferson County 





Members of the Educational Policies Commission, a deliberative body appointed 
by the National Education Association met to issue a report dealing with the 
educational implications of the manpower situation today. Two Missourians were 
at the meeting, fourth from the left, Franc L. McCluer, President, Lindenwood 
College, St. Charles, and at extreme right, Miss Margaret C. Schowengerdt, 
teacher, Webster Groves. Also serving on the commission but not shown is 
John L. Bracken, Superintendent of Schools, Clayton, Mo. 
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Richard Allen Burns of Liberty has 
accepted a position in the Kansas City 
school system. 


Helen Chauncey Thurman of Pine- 
vill \rk., accepted a position as 
primary teacher in the Cassville, Mo. 
schools last January. Before coming 
to Southwest State College as a stu- 
dent, she taught in Huntsville, Texas. 


Mrs. Donna Monice of Elvins began 
her work on Feb. 1 as an elementary 
teacher at Doe Run. She is a graduate 
of the University of Missouri 


Max Miller, a recent student at 
Southeast State 


elected to a position in the St. Clair 


College, has been 


systen 


Mrs. Virginia M. Parker of Kansas 
City and a graduate of the University 


of Kansas City, has been elected to 
a position in the Kansas City system 


Joan Dwyer of Kansas City is be 
ginning her teaching career after grad- 
uating from the University of Mis 
souri as an elementary teacher in Den 
ver, Colorado 


Mrs. Karyl Zta Burns, a graduate of 
William Jewell College, is beginning 
her teaching career in the Kansas City 


system 


Martha Harrison of Holliday, Mo., 
recently completed her work at the 
University of Missouri and began her 
duties Feb. 1 as vocational home eco 


nomics teacher at Ro« kport 


W. B. Morgan, a recent graduate of 
Southeast State College, has been elect 
ed to teach English and social studies 
in the Wichita, Kansas schools 


Carolyn Claire Godfrey, a graduate 
of Kansas State College, Manhattan, 
began her duties in the Kansas City 
school system on Jan. 3 


Mrs. Lois Gooch of Jefferson City 
and a student at the University of 
Missouri, started Feb. 1 teaching in 
the Park Forest, Ill. schools 


Mrs. Kathryn Marie O’Brien, a 
graduate of Northwestern State Col- 
lege, Alva, Okla. has accepted a 
teaching assignment in the Kansas 
City public schools 


William S. Farmer, principal, Mary- 
land Heights highschool since 1954, 
has been appointed superintendent of 
the Maryland Heights system to suc 
ceed G. E.-Dille on March 1. Mr. 
Dill asked to be relieved of his duties 
four months before the expiration of 
his contract in order that he might 
start his services with a business firm 


Caroll E. Naves, principal, Reming- 
Maryland Heights, has 
been appointed to the principalship 
of the highschool. Mr. Naves will suc- 
ceed Mr. William S. Farmer who has 
been named superintendent of the 
Maryland Heights system 


ton scl ool, 
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Mrs. Elizabeth West began her du 
ties last Jan. 10 in the Kansas City 
school system. She is a graduate of 


Baker University, Baldwin, Kansas 


Marlene Kramme 
work for her degree on Feb 22 at 


completed the 


Southeast State College and has ac- 


cepted a position in the elementary 


school at House Springs, eftect 
March 1. Her home is at Dittmer 
Rex R. Wyrick, serving his 
year as principal of the Warrensburg 
highschool, has been appointed by the 
Warrensburg board of education as 
superintendent to succeed Mr. F1 
House who is retiring it the e1 ( 
this school year 





MSTA Committees 


Policy and Plans 


L. G. Townsend, Columbia, 1960, Chm 
Everett W. Brown, Maryville, 1956 
Earl E. Dawson, Jefferson City, 1956 
Irvin A. Keller, Cape Girardeau, 1957 
QO. F. Diersen, Kansas City, 1957 
Irvin F. Coyle, Jefferson City, 1958 
Cecil Floyd, Joplin, 1958 

Leslie J. Wehling, Bayless, 1959 
John Whitney, St. Louis, 1959 

O. L. Plucker, Independence, 1960 


Reading Circle 


John A. Wright, 
Chm. 

Irene Fitzgerald, Columbia, 1958 

O. Wayne Phillips, Kirksville, 1956 

Members Ex officio: 

Paxton P. Price, Jefferson City 

Hubert Wheeler, Jefferson City 

Raymond Roberts, Jefferson City 

Reuby S. Moore, St. Joseph 


Bloombhield, 1957, 


Public Relations 


Milton W. Bierbaum, West Walnut 
Manor, Chm. 

Neil Aslin, Columbia 

J. Abner Beck, Charleston 

J. OQ. Teasley, Cameron 

Howard A. Latta, Webster Groves 

C. E. Brewer, Esther 

Laurence Phelps, Macon 

J. F. Coday, Branson 

Wayne E. Barnes, St. Louis 

Mary Northern, St. Louis 

Earl Gray, Brookfield 

Ernestine Seiter, Lexington 

Forrest Greer, North Kansas City 

Roy Freund, Warsaw 

Ralph Hamilton, Cassville 

Norval P. Schaefer, Fredericktown 

Ada Coffey, Joplin 

Russell Welsh, Clinton 

M. Virginia Hayes, St. Louis 

Mercedes Spiller, St. Louis 

Charlotte Cannon, Kansas City 

J. R. Lilliard, Kansas City 

Willard J. Graff, Springfield 

D. E. Hussong, University City 

Mrs. Beatrice Kyle, St. Joseph 

Georgia Searcy, Kansas City 

Mac Coverdell, Bowling Green 


Legislative 


Ward Barnes, Normandy, Chm 
Philip J. Hickey, St. Louis 
George L. Blackwell, St. Joseph 
R. L. Terry, Montgomery City 
F. L. Sexton, Sullivan 

Homer Clements, Independence 
A. L. Crow, Kirkwood 

L. M. Twitty, Sikeston 

Joe Nichols, Jr., Jefferson City 
Ray Wood, Bolivar 

S. M. Rissler, Trenton 
Raymond E. Houston, Chillicothe 


Martha Casey, St LO : 

P. J. Newell, Jr., Kahoka 
Charles A. Sloan, Mt. Ver 
Robert Forbes, Kansas ( 

Ralph B. Tynes, Fest 

W. R. Henry, Camdento1 
lames A Hazlett Kansas Cit 
HHubert Wheeler lefferson City 


kx Officio 


Sources of School Revenue 
Leonard \ Steve! Webstet ( 


Chm 


Donald \W lohnson. Excelsior St gs 
Bernard ( Campbell, Lee’s Sun r 
\dvisers 

Bernard Voges, Jefferson Cit 

\\ \\ Carpenter, Columbia 


John A. Clair, Kansas City 


Teachers Salaries and Term of Office 
Adrian D. Fullerton, Clarence, 
Louis |]. Donati, St. James 

Delmar A. Cobble, Caruthersvill 
\dviser 

Clarence Farnham, West Plains 


Teacher Education and Professional 

Standards and Ethics 

Blanche Longshore 
1956. Chm 

W. L. Adams, Carrollton, 19 


Karl J. McGrath, Kansas City, 1958 
Grace Williams, Cape Girardeau, 1958 
Carrol McCubbin, Tuscumbia, 1958 
Mark Lamb, Brentwood, 1956 

Walter H. Rvle, Kirksville, 1957 
Marie Hoffman, St. Louis, 1957 

Rex D. Ebrite, Gainesville, 1957 


Hubert Wheeler, Jefferson City 
Members Ex Officio 
L. G. Townsend, Columbia 

Margaret Schowengerdt Weebste 


Groves 


Resolutions 
Mrs. Leona Koch, Columbia, 195¢ 
Howard Terry, Bonne Terre, 195 
Rosemary Sullivan Baker, Aurora 
1956 
Elmer Klein, Maryville, 1956 
Vernon LaVal, Ferguson, 195¢ 
Marion Schott, Warrensburg, 1957 
C. J. Burger, Washington, 1957 
Veva Tomlinson, St. Joseph, 1957 
Ila Maude Kite, Kansas City, 1957 
Robert | Strickler, St. Louis, 195 


Educational and Recreational Center 
H. H. London, Columbia, Chm 
Forrest H. Rose, Cape Girardeau 

Roy S. Dunsmore, West Plains 

Nellie W. Utz, St Joseph 
Mrs. Jesse Burrell, Springfic 
Amy Rose Shane,. Kansas City 

Mrs. Buena Stolberg, Webster Groves 
Mrs. Buella Brooks, St. Louis 


Id 





COUNCIL FOR SOCIAL 
STUDIES TO MEET 


[he annual spring meeting of the 
Missouri Council for Social Studies 
will be held on the campus of Central 
Missouri State College, March 23 
and 24. 

Che first session will be a dinner 
meeting served in the private dining 
room of Todd Hall at 6:15 p.m. on 
Friday. 

The Saturday sessions will open at 
9 am. in the Education Building. 
Luncheon will be served at 12 noon 
at Todd Hall dining room 

“Teaching Aids in the Social Stu- 
dies” will be the theme of the Satur- 
day sessions. Social studies teachers in 
the elementary and secondary schools 
should find much to interest them. 

For further information concerning 
arrangements on the campus write to 
Mrs. Monia Morris, Central Missouri 
State College, Warrensburg. For pro- 
gram information write F. W. Mann, 
Program Chairman, 7639 Holmes, 
Kansas City 10, Missouri. 


BOOKLET DOCUMENTS 
RETARDATION MEETING 

Che proceedings of a conference on 
retardation and other exceptional con- 
ditions in children is contained in a 
new 113-page booklet, “The Excep- 
tional Child Faces Adulthood.”’ The 
conference was held in the spring of 
last year by the Woods Schools, a 
non-profit school for exceptional chil- 
dren, and the department of special 
education, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. 

Talks of the speakers are published 
in full and a section of the book is 
devoted to a panel discussion on social 
adjustment of the exceptional child 
from the viewpoints of a parent, psy- 
chologist, educator, residential school, 
sheltered workshop and social service 
agency. 

Copies may be obtained at nominal 
cost by writing to the Child Research 
Clinic of The Woods Schools, Lang- 
horne, Pa 


DILLE AUTHOR OF 
POEM BOOK 


Mr. G. E. Dille, superintendent of the 
Maryland Heights schools until the 
first of March when he resigned to 
accept a position in the _ business 
world, is the author of a new book 
of poems entitled “By the Roadside.” 

The new book has an introduction 
by Dr. W. W. Carpenter of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri and is distributed 
by the Chas. P. Sullivan Co., P. O. 
30x 12, Maryland Heights, Mo. The 
book containing 104 pages with illus- 
trations by the author sells for $2.00 
postpaid. 


LEWIS IN TROUBLE 


Fulton Lewis, Jr., Mutual network 
radio commentator, who has been at- 
tempting to discredit the White House 
Conference ever since it advocated 
federal school aid, may be sued for 
libel by Mrs. Pearl Wanamaker, 
Washington state superintendent of 
public instruction. If so, it will be the 
second time in recent years that a 
public school educator has filed an 
action against a radio commentator. 

Mrs. Wanamaker, who gave the 
final WHC report on school finance, 
was identified by Lewis in his Jan. 6 
broadcast as a sister of an ex-U.S. 
government official who had “taken 
sanctuary behind the Iron Curtain.” 
The usually-suave commentator used 
most of his next broadcast (Jan. 9) re- 
tracting and apologizing to Mrs. Wan- 
amaker. He said he had meant to iden- 
tify the man as the brother of a teach- 
er whose contract was upheld by the 
Tacoma (Wash.) Board of School Di- 
rectors, but later suspended by the 
County Superintendent of Schools. 
Mrs. Wanamaker had reversed the de- 
cision of the County Supt. and upheld 
the position taken by the Tacoma 
School Board. Mrs. Wanamaker said 
the Lewis apology would not mend 


the damage. 
Trends, February 1, 1956. 





The modern lines of Fair Grove’s new school dominate the countryside from 
its high ground position along Highway 65 approaching the city. 





This modern structure is the newly opened elementary school at Seneca. Its 
nine classrooms will house about 340 children. An open house was held in the 
building January 22 and the school began full operation by serving lunches in the 
new cafeteria for the first time January 23, according to Superintendent O. W. Fox. 


go 





Mr. H. Byron Masterson, superinten- 
dent, Kennett public schools, was re- 
cently reappointed to a_ three-year 
term as a member of the Lincoln Uni- 
versity Board of Curators. 


OFFICERS NAMED 
FOR ADMINISTRATORS 


Missouri Association of School Ad- 
ministrator’s officers were elected at 
the organization’s annual winter meet- 
ing held in Columbia, Jan. 23 and 24. 

Officers for this vear are: President, 
Ward Barnes, Superintendent of 
Schools, Normandy; Vice-President, 
Clifton R. Bell, Superintendent of 
Schools, Farmington; Secretary, Earl 
Superintendent of Schools, 
Everett 
Missouri 


Gray, 
Brookfield; and 
Keith, Executive Secretary, 
State Teachers Association, Colum- 
bia. 

Roi Wood, superintendent ot Jop- 
lin public schools was elected to the 
executive committee of the Administra- 
tor’s group. Holdover members of the 
committee are Ralph 


lreasurer, 


executive 
Tynes, superintendent of schools, Fes- 
tus; A. H. Bueker, superintendent oi 
schools, Marshall and W. L. Adams, 
superintendent of schools, Carrollton 

A new committee was appointed by 
President A. L. Crow to represent the 
organization in cooperation with the 
School Architects Association of this 
state. Named to this committee were 
Dr. George D. Englehart, State De- 
partment of Education, Jetferson City; 
Morgan Selvidge, superintendent of 
schools, Eureka; and Dr. Bernard 
Campbell, superintendent of schools, 
Lee’s Summit 


FAIR GROVE SCHOOL 
RECOVERS FROM FIRE 


A new $216,000 school building 1s 
now in use at Fair Grove, Mo., little 
more than a year after the communt- 
ty’s R-10 district 250-pupil school 
building was destroyed by tire 

Last November the completed struc- 
ture was dedicated before a crowd of 
1.200. The building is constructed of 
hadite block and brick and _ contaims 
six classrooms, an arts and_ science 
room, a home economics room and a 
library. There is also a com)ination 
gym and auditorium with a cateteria 
built under the bleachers 

Funds for the construction were 
raised by an $88,000 bond issue and 
from insurance and state aid money. 
The 25,000 square feet of building cost 
less than $8 per foot 

Wensey O. Marsh is superintendent 
of the Fair Grove schools. 
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Commissioner Wheeler 
COMMISSIONER ELECTED 
SAFETY CHAIRMAN 


Hubert Wheeler, commissioner of 
education, Missouri State Department 
of Education, has been elected chair- 
man of the National Commission of 
Safety Education. 

Commissioner Wheeler succeeds 
Burt P. Johnson, superintendent of 
schools, Tenafly, N. J., and will as- 
sume office on June 30. He has taken 
an active part in Commission activities 
since becoming a member in 1951 and 
has served as speaker, discussion lead- 
er, panel moderator, and consultant at 
many Commission-sponsored meetings 
and conferences. 


TV PROGRAMS FEATURE 
WARREN CO. SCHOOLS 


Che schools of Warren County were 
featured on the “Look, Listen, Learn” 
TV program of KWK, St. Louis, 
three successive Thursdays in Decem- 
be r. 

On the first program Miss Edna R 
Polster, Warren County  superinten- 
dent, discussed the county's education- 
al history. An old clerk’s book pro- 
vided her historical background, tell- 
ing of teachers receiving $26 per 
month salary, expenditures of five cents 
for a tin cup, 25 cents for a broom; of 
schools named Unanimous, Concord 
Hill, Bethlehem. 

The Warrenton and Wright City 
highschools gave the second program, 
music and a panel discussion. Chil- 
dren from county elementary schools 
appeared the third week to give ex- 
cerpts from a pageant, “Brotherhood— 
Peace Pattern,” written by Miss Pol 
ster several years ago 


NEW SALARY SCHEDULE 
FOR BRENTWOOD 


The Brentwood Board of Educa- 
tion, acting upon the recommendation 
of the faculty Salary Committee, re- 
cently raised each level of the salary 
schedule by $300, effective as of con- 
tracts signed for the 1956-57 school 
year. Superintendent B. Saltzman has 
announced that the new salary sched- 
ule was recommended and approved 
after a study of salaries paid in other 
St. Louis County districts and in the 
City of St. Louis. 

Minimum salaries provided by the 
new schedule for those with no ex- 
perience are $3,600 for the bachelors 
degree, $3,800 for the masters degree, 
and $4,000 for the doctorate. Maxi- 
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mum salaries over an 18-year span oft 
vearly increments are $5,700, $5,900, 
and $6,100, respectively 

As in the past, the salary schedule 


provides that all teachers placed must 
have at least the bachelors degree and 


certificates of no lesser grade than life 








67% of Poll Vote Backs 
Federal Aid to Schools 


Gallup Finds All Major Groups 
For Plan. Regardless of Politics 


By GEORGE GALLUP 


Director, American Institute of 
Public Opinion 


Princeton, N. J., Jan. 21 Che 
American public is solidly in agree 
ment with President 
proposal to grant Federal aid to the 


Eisenhower's 


public schools 

All major groups of the population, 
all parts of the country, and the rank 
and-file of both the Republican and 
Democratic parties approve of govern- 
ment financial help for the building of 
new public schools, in the latest in 
stitute survey 

In a special message to Congress 
earlier this month, President Eisen 
hower proposed an emergency hive 
year $2 billion Federal aid program 
for school construction 


New Polls Planned 


Interviewing in today’s survey was 
completed before the President made 
his proposal. New polls will be taken 
to determine the effect of his message 
on United States public opinion 

[he issue was posed to a scientific 
ally drawn cross-section of the public 
in the following mannet 

“Some people say that the Federal 
government in Washington = should 
give financial help to build new public 
schools, especially in the poorer states 
Others say that this will mean higher 
taxes lor every one and that states and 
local communities should build their 
own schools. How do you, yourself, 
teel do you tavor or oppose Federal 
aid to help build new public schools 

Che results for all adults 
Favor 67% 
Oppose 24 
No opinion 


\lthough every population group is in 
favor of such a proposal, the following 
differences are observed 

1. Democrats are slightly more in 
favor of the proposal than are Repub 
licans and independents. 

2. By regions of the country, far 
Westerners give proportionately the 
greatest indorsement to the Federal 
aid plan. Southerners on the other 
hand, show the least inclination to 
favor such a proposal. 


certilicates tor elementary tear re 
and ve VCcal Seconda’ \ rti ites 
high school teachers ‘ tea rs 
with previous teaching « Ly 
be allowed a maximum of sevet rs 
credit in first being plac the 
salary schedule 
Results by Parties 
The results on the above e « cl 
in table torm below 
POLITICS 
Rep. Dem. Ind. 
Favor aid 64‘ 70 67% 
Oppose aid 28 21 £2 
No opinion 8 9 
REGION 
East 
(Conn., Me., Mass., N. |] a ee) Ss 
Del., Md. N | N. Pa ind 
W Va ) 
Favor aid 69% 
Oppose aid 23 
No opinion 8 
Midwest 
(Ill, Ind., Mich., Ohio, Lowa, Kan 
Minn., Mo., Nebr N. Dal S. Dak. 
and Wis.) 
Favor aid 69% 
Oppose aid 22 
No opinion 9 
South 
(Ala., Ark Fla (aa kK La Miss., 
N. Car., Okla. S. Cas ni lex., 
and Va.) 
Favor aid O% 
Oppose aid 29 
No opinion 11 
Far West 
(Ariz., Col. Ida Mont vev., N 
Mex., Utah, Wyo., Calif., Ore., Wash.) 
Favor aid 75 ‘ 
(Oppose aid 17 
No opinion 7 
Public Sympathetic 
Today's survey is one more um 
ple of a general public sympathy to 


ward educational problems 
An earlier survey, reported in Octo 


ber, 1955, found that two out of three 
adults would be willing to pay more 
in taxes, if the extra money were used 
to raise school teachers’ salaries. 

[The same survey also revealed that 


the public thought higher salaries 
would be the key factor in getting 


more personnel in the teaching profes- 


sion 


c 1956, American Institute of Public 
Opinion 





TEXTBOOK ASSOCIATION 
ELECTS OFFICERS 


The Missouri Textbook Men’s As- 
sociation meeting at the Daniel Boone 
Hotel, Columbia, on Jan. 23 elected 
new officers for the coming year and 
heard Mr. Gordon Renfrow, directot 
of field Missouri State 
Teachers \ssociation, discuss the leg- 
islative program of the MSTA. 


services, 


The following new officers were 
elected: Pres.—W. Lee Burney, St 
Louis; Ist Vice-Pres.—Fred King, Co- 
lumbia: 2nd Vice-Pres.—Earl Bouch- 
Member of Executive 


er, St. Louis; 
Committe r Forrest Moore, Spring- 
field 


Holdover officers from the preced- 
include: Sect.-Treas.—Don 
Chaney, Columbia; Members of Ex- 
ecutive Committee—Ben Beeson, St 
Louis and J. W. Reaves, St. Louis 


ing year 


REORGANIZATION 
BOOKLET ISSUED 


\ guidebook on school district reor- 
ganization has been published by the 
National Citizens Commission for the 
Public Schools. The booklet, “How 
Should Our Schools be Organized,” 
does not tell how a district should be 
organized but describes the ways it 
has been done by states and local 
communities 

In 1932 there were 127,530 districts; 
the number has dropped to 60,000 to- 
day. The trend is toward consolida 
tion, but cight Midwest states includ- 
ing Missouri still account for 55 per 
cent of the school districts and only 15 
per cent of the pupils, the booklet 
States 

Single copies of this 56-page pam 
phlet may be obtained free from the 
Commission, 2 West 45th St., New 
York 36, N. Y 


L.U. FEATURE ARTICLE 
CONTEST UNDER WAY 


A prize of $100 will be awarded by 
the Lincoln University department of 
journalism for the best feature article 
written by a highschool student in 
Missouri on the subject: “Year Two 
Integration in Missouri.” 

Any Missouri high school student 
may enter, the articles must not be 
over 1,000 words and the deadline is 
midnight of March 21. The name and 
highschool classification of each con- 
testant should appear at the end of 
the manuscript, and a letter from his 
highschool certifying his registration 
must accompany each entry. 

The first prize and a second prize 
of $50 will be awarded at the 8th an- 
nual Headliner Week Banquet, April 
18, on the Lincoln University campus, 
Jefferson City. 


HANDBOOK EXPLAINS 
READING INSTRUCTION 


Janie Learns to Read” is a hand- 
book for parents who are confused by 
the controversy arising from Dr. 
Flesch’s “Why Johnny Can’t Read.” 
Its narrative about Janie, a first-grad- 
er, explains teaching methods and 
tools, such as wall charts, the Readi- 
ness Book, the pre-primer and the be- 
ginning of phonics. 

This 40-page handbook published by 
the Department of Elementary School 
Principals and the National School 
Public Relations Association (NEA), 
also tells how parents can help by 
recognizing that each child has _ his 
own private timetable for learning, 
answering all the child’s questions and 
working closely with the school. 

Order from the National School Pub- 
lic Relations Association, 1201 16th 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Sin- 


gle copies are $.50 


Safety Song 
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le It's not so sefe to run Sn the hall Be-cause if we do we might teke a fall 
2. We do not pley with a-----~-ny wetches For then our house wight be in eehee 
Da ———s rn | = — ——— } es n 
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— + 4. L 
fee et eS Pa 
And when we ¢0 eliding down the elide, we auet xe ep our eyes open wide. 
Bné when we're walking home from echool,We elways follow safety rules. 
CHORUS» 
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Sefety! Safety! Sefety ie for me Safety! Sefety!' Safety is for youl 





Sefety! 


Sefety! 


Sefety is 


for ALLI' 


The above safety song was composed and set to music by the fourth grade class 
of Mrs. Fred Weddle, South Rock Creek School, Independence. 


MISSOURIAN ELECTED 
HOMEMAKERS PRESIDENT 





Mrs. Ferrell Mallory of Buffalo, Mo. 
is the new national president of the 
National Association of Vocational 
Secondary Homemaking Teachers. 

A Missouri teacher, Mrs. Ferre 
Mallory of Buffalo, has been electe 
president of the National Associatior 
of Vocational Secondary Homemaking 
Teachers for the 1956 term. Mrs. Mal- 
lory received this honor at the group’s 
recent national convention in Atlanti 
City. 

The new president has been a home- 
making teacher in the Buffalo high- 
school for the past several years. She 
has also been supervising teacher for 
vocational economics students 
from the Southwest State College dur- 


home 


ing the past three years. 

The next annual meeting of the na 
tional association will be held in St 
Louis, December 3-8, 1956. Mrs. Mal- 
lory will plan and preside over this 
conference. 

KIT TO HELP OBSERVE 
PAN AMERICAN DAY 

For the celebration of Pan Ameri- 
can Day, April 14, the Pan American 
Union has prepared a kit of materials 
to help in the organization of school 
celebrations. 

The free materials include “How to 
Celebrate Pan American Day,” “Pan 
Americanism at Work,” “Introduction 


to the American Republics,” and a 
picture poster showing photographs 


of the 21 republics 

\ new addition is “The Story B« 
hind the OAS” in one of the booklets 
It describes the peaceful solution by 
the Organization of American States 
of several crises which might have 
threatened American security last year 

The 1956 January 
“Americas” has also been released by 
the Union—48 pages of news, edito- 
rials and advice on travel. Cost, $.25 

Send requests to the Office of Pub- 
lic Relations, Pan American Union, 
Washington 6, D. C. 


travel issue ol 
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Teachers to Discuss 
Recreational Math 


Missouri math teachers will discuss 
the uses of recreational mathematics 
in the spring meeting of the Missouri 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics, 
April 12. The conference will be at 
Fontbonne College, St. Louis, Miss 
Frances Story, St. Charles High 
School, presiding. 

Mrs. Ruth Howard Nies, Wright 
School, St. Louis County, will talk on 
the elementary school uses of recrea- 
tional mathematics; Mrs. Mattie B. 
Ryland, Higginsville, will discuss its 
uses in highschool; and Dr. Margaret 
F. Willerding, Harris Teachers Col- 
lege, will discuss its college aspects. 

The session will begin at 10 am., 
and a business meeting will be held at 
11:45. After a luncheon at the college 
there will be a 1:45 p.m. joint session 
of the Council and the Missouri Sec- 
tion of Mathematical Association of 
America. Dr. Arnold E. Ross, Notre 
Dame University, will speak on 
“Mathematics in the Liberal Arts Cur- 
riculum.”’ 





DEATHS 


MRS. CLAUDINE ROBB 


Mrs. Claudine Robb, 51, a teacher 
in the Sarcoxie schools for the past 23 
years, died Jan. 17. She was a gradu- 
ate of Southwest State College and 
at the time of her death was teaching 
a fourth grade group. 





MRS. LELA McCLANAHAN 
Mrs. Lela McClanahan, 49, died at 


her home near Jasper on Nov. 29, 
1955. She had taught for the last ten 
years at the Alba School. Before her 
marriage Mrs. McClanahan taught five 
years in the rural schools of Jasper 
County. 


GOLDY M. HAMILTON 


Goldy M. Hamilton, 74, of Dwight, 
died Jan. 16 at St. Mary's Hospital in 
Streator. She was a graduate of the 
University of Missouri and taught at 
the Kirksville State Teachers College 
and in St. Petersburg, Florida before 
retiring and moving to Dwight in 
1930. 


MRS. DORA C. McCLURE 


Mrs. Dora Cottey McClure, 95, 
died at a Kansas City Nursing home 
Jan. 20 

She taught mathematics, elocution 
and calisthenics during the opening 
years at Cottey College. In 1935 she 
moved to Parkville to live with two 
daughters, Miss Virginia McClure, a 
teacher at a Kansas City highschool, 
and Mrs. Elizabeth Campbell, Eng- 
lish instructor at Park College. 

_Mrs McClure was born in Knox 
County, Mo. and was a graduate of 
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RAND McNALLY ANNIVERSARY 


In 1856 the Missouri State Teachers’ Celebrating 
\ssociation, a service organization fon : 
ripe a 5° One-Hundred 
Missouri Schools, was established. In the : 
same year Rand McNally & Company Years 


was founded. 
of 
Since that time, Rand McNally has a 
been a force in American Education. reneeng 


For one hundred years we have been and 











held responsible for the utmost in ac- Publishing 
curacy, dependability, and authenticity ‘ 
in our map, globe, and textbook prod- 
ucts. We have welcomed that responsi 1856-1956 
bility. 

A century of experience producing 
for the most exacting customers of our 1856 1956 
country, its educators and_ teachers, - 7 
stands squarely behind each Rand Mc- T 
Nally school product. “TT: : 

Rand McNally offers you Social Stud- 
ies, Science, and, Literature Textbooks, VEZ ZZ 
Maps and Globes, Atlases, and Film- 
strips. 100th Anniversary 
Sam Sprout, REPRESENTATIVE RAND McNALLY & COMPANY 
508 County Hills Drive P. O. BOX 7600 e CHICAGO 8o 


Webster Groves 19, Missouri 




















two, new 1956 publications ... 


YOUTH FACES AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP 


by Leo J. Alilunas and J. Woodrow Sayre 
edited by Stanley E. Dimond 


A new problems in democracy text featuring a thorough, bal- 
anced treatment of the basic principles of democratic living. 
Content ranges from discussion of the critical personal problems 
of youth to national and international governmental issues. 


SCIENCE FOR MODERN LIVING 


Second Edition 


by Victor C. Smith, Katherine Clarke, Barbara Henderson, and 
W. E. Jones 


A new revision of the popular science series for Grades 1-9. Ad- 
ditions of science concepts and principles, expanded material, 
new activities and exercises, and colorful, functional new draw- 
ings are featured. Rewritten, revised Teachers’ Manuals are 
available. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Represented by R. M. Miller, Columbia 


ms 


Lippincent 


textbooks 


Chicago - Philadelphia - Atlanta - Dallas - Toronto 
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Central College for Women at Lex- 
ington, 

Mrs. McClure and her sister, Vir- 
ginia Alice, arrived in Nevada to pre- 


sent their plans for a female college 


to the citizens of Nevada. The school 
was opened in 1884 under the name 
of Vernon seminary. 


JOB MARCUS DOUGHTY 

Job Marcus Doughty, 77 year old 
retired farmer and _ school teacher, 
died Oct. 11, 1955, at his home near 
Strafford 

He is survived by his widow, Birdie; 
three sons: Paul of Olathe, Kansas: 
Wayne, of Kansas City, Mo., and 
Fred of the home; one daughter, Mrs 


Clifford Price of near Springfield; and 
five grandchildren. Paul is a teacher in 
Laredo, Mo. and Wayne is a teacher 
in Kansas City, Mo 


Mr. Doughty was an honor graduate 
of the Missouri College of Agriculture 


in 1903. He received a B.S. in Educa 
tion degree from Southwest Missouri 
State College in 1930. 

Mr. Doughty was superintendent of 
schools at Chadwick, Highlandville, 
Swedeborg and Northview. At Straf 
ford he served as Sunday School 
teacher, Sunday School  superinten 
dent and scoutmaster 


HUGH WELCH 


Hugh Welch, 54, of Cameron, died 





ELECTRICITY CAN'T BE STORED 


na<=™~,_ ora 
box ae bucket 
NL 





barre! 


— with the speed of light Wwe (186,000 


miles a second) electric power races from turbines 


a in the generating plants... fim 


... over high-voltage 


step-up transformers 


«a 7 












transmission lines ~ip.to step-down transformer 


substations 


2 .. then over primary electric lines 


to your neighborhood circuits . . . and through other 
transformers that step the current down to usable 


ow, 
voltage for service inside your home. LEPD = 


Although your demands vary from hour to hour (Py 


Le coal 


during the day and night. . . as well as month to 


month 


during the year . . . we must be prepared 


at any time to meet your peak w™, demand for power. 





amount of equipment ready at all times Y77)- to 


y 


respond quickly to the needs of 250,000 customers. A part 


of the time this equipment is idle 


... but, idle 


or not, the investment costs go on constantly. 


KANSAS CITY POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 





Jan. 15 of a heart attack. For the past 
three years he had been a member of 
the highschool faculty at Brecken- 
ridge and was serving as principal this 
year. 

For 13 years Mr. Welch was super- 
intendent at Lathrop and served in the 
same capacity at Cameron for three 
years before entering business in 1948 


HARRY P. STUDY 


Harry P. Study, 77, retired superin- 


tendent of Springfield schools, died 
Jan. 25 at a hospital in Springfield 








Harry P. Study 


Study retired in 1952 after serving 
28 years as Springfield’s superinten- 
dent. He served the Missouri State 
Teachers Association as _ its presi- 
dent in 1935. He also had the honor 
of serving the Kansas State Teachers 
Association as its president 

He was born in Fountain City, Ind 
and attended grammar and_ high 
schools in Kansas. He was graduated 
with a bachelor of arts degree from 
saker University, Baldwin, 
in 1903. Study also received a master 
of arts degree from Boston and a mas- 
ter of education degree from Colum- 
bia in 1912 

Before coming to the Springtield 
system, Mr. Study served in Kansas 


Kansas 


as a highschool principal and super- 
intendent of schools in Sedan, Neod 
sha and Anderson 

Upon the announcement of his re- 
tirement, the entire Springfield con 


munity observed an “H. P. Study 
Day.” Today a school in the Spring- 
field system bears the name H. P 
Study. 


WILLIAM A. SCOGGIN 


William Alfred Scoggin, 28, voca 
tional agriculture teacher in the Clop 
ton highschool, was killed in an aut 
mobile-school bus collision as he an 
two other teachers were driving 
Eolia after school closed on February 
4 

Mr. Scoggin attended the Southeast 
Missouri State College and graduated 
from the Missouri University in Feb 
1953. He taught veterans classes m 
Glasgow and St. Charles before com- 
ing to Clopton. Among survivors are 
the wife, a commercial teacher in the 
Clopton highschool, and his two sons, 
Mike, 7 and Daniel, 2 

Scoggin was born at Glover, Iron 
County, Mo., April 24, 1927. He served 
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16 months in the coast guard in 
World War II. 

Other Clopton teachers involved in 
the accident were Miss Vivian Grubb, 
34, of Hunnewell, teacher of mathe- 
matics, and Norris Wilson, 25, of 
Bethany, teacher of science. 


HELEN MANLEY WINS 
WOMAN OF YEAR AWARD 


Miss Helen Manley, director of 
health, physical education, and safety 
for University City public schools, re- 
ceived the “Outstanding Woman of 
the Year Award” of the St. Louis 
Chapter of Unico National at the or- 
ganization’s charity ball held on Feb. 4 
at the Hotel Sheraton-Jefferson, St. 
Louts 

More than 1100 persons attended 
the event and witnessed the presenta- 
tion of a gold trophy to Miss Manley 


CENTRALIA VOTES 
BOND ISSUE 


The Centralia school district voted 
bonds tor school building purposes on 
Jan. 17 

The $385,000 bond issue was passed 
by a 4 to 1 majority, according to 
Superintendent Clarence Mackey 


MONETT SALARIES 
RAISED 16 PER CENT 


\ new salary schedule raising the 
Monett School District teachers budg- 
et $25,000 or about 16 per cent has 
been instituted for the 1956-57 school 
term 

With the idea of attracting begin 
ning teachers and furnishing incentive 
to hold them, the schedule was raised 
nearly equally for all teachers. No 
teacher is to receive less than $400 and 
the highest amount would be a $670 
increase on a basis of seniority 

Also in the Monett district, teachers 
gave Superintendent E. E. Camp a 
lifetime membership in the NEA for 
Christmas. The Board of Education 
granted Camp a new three year con- 
tract beginning July 1, 1956. He had 
two years left on his present contract. 


HIGHSCHOOL PROGRESS 
WINNERS ANNOUNCED 


New Bloomfield High School has 
been selected as first award winner 
among the 43 schools participating 
in the planned progress program, a 
community developed program spon- 
sored by the Missouri Power and 
Light Company. First award is $500. 

Bevier High School was second and 
will receive $400, and Green City High 
School will get $300 for third place. 

Seven district winners will each re- 
ceive a $200 reward; Saints Peter and 
Paul High School, Boonville; Bucklin 
R-ll High School; Fatima High 
School, Westphalia; St. Elizabeth 
High School; Gorin High School; 
Montgomery County R-11 High 
School, Montgomery City; and Clifton 
a Consolidated District High School 
"Gg . 
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~The University of Missouri 
1956 Summer Session June 11-August 3, 1956 


A COMPREHENSIVE UNIVERSITY PROGRAM 


Summer Session classes will be offered in all the 
University Schools and Colleges: 


College of Arts and Science Graduate School 
College of Agriculture School of Journalism 
School of Business and School of Law 
Public Administration School of Medicine 
College of Education School of Veterinary Medicine 


College of Engineering 


AIR CONDITIONED FACILITIES 


The Memorial Student Union is completely air conditioned. The Educa- 
tion Reading Room and the Social Science Reading Room of the General 
Library are also air conditioned. 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


The following special features have been planned, others may be added to 
the program: 


School Administrator’s Workshop Guidance Service for High School 
Reading Conference Students 

Special Education Conference All State High School Band, Or- 
| Dramatics Workshop chestra and Chorus 

Music Education Workshop Child Study Clinic 

Concerts Lectures 


Recreational Programs 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR TEACHERS 


The great demand for well qualified teachers makes this an exceptionally 
good time for teachers to plan for summer study. Programs leading to 
certification requirements and all degrees in teacher education are available. 


For Information about the Summer Session Write to 


DIRECTOR OF THE SUMMER SESSION 


107 Hill Hall—University of Missouri—Columbia, Missouri 














Professional Personal Service 


Teacher Placement Service 
Colorade Education Association 


1605 Penn. Dept. 3 Denver 3, Colo. 
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CLINTON 
Teachers Agency a. ee 


Member N.A.T.A. 36th Year an Sea, 
If it is a position in the Midwest, 1540 W. JEFFERSON ST. 
West or Alaska, we can find it for PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


you. Enroll now. 
706 South Fourth St., Clinton, Iowa 











WANTED e WANTED 


Subscription representatives for 
full time or summer. Give age, Teach in the Beautiful Pacific 
selling experience, if any; refer- Northwest where opportunities are 
ences; send snapshot. Write unlimited. Let us send you par 
Grade Teacher Darien, Conn. ticulars 

3141 Arcade Bldg., Seattle 1, Wash. 


Washington Teachers Agency 

















"| know an easier way.... 
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I] just multiply 32 by 100 and then divide by 4. 
3200 — 4 = 800.1 can do that in my head.” 
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Pete has been brought up on GROWTH IN ARITHMETIC. He 
can think with numbers. His understanding of basic num- 
ber relationships enables him to do many computations 
mentally. 


Teachers find that children want to tell how to reason out a 
problem and are on their toes to apply common sense to 


computation in classrooms using 


GROWTH IN ARITHMETIC 


Revised Edition 
By Clark — Junge — Moser — Smith 


Wortp Book Company 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 
H. E. Detherage, Missouri Representative 





“4 Register Now. Opportunities unlimited. 
Missoula, Mont. Grades, High School, College. 


4 lJ f Te S CHERS AGE N (9 Western States, Alaska, Hawaii, Foreign 


Member N.A.T.A. Western Certification Booklet with 


41 Years’ Placement Service FREE LIFE MEMBERSHIP 











HUNDREDS OF EXCELLENT POSITIONS NOW ON FILE 


Over 100 of these in St. Louis District and nearby Illinois. Initial salaries, 
depending on training and experience, range up to $6000—maximums to 
$10,000. NOW is the time to enroll for a better position. We do not 
require an enrollment fee, no expense if you do not accept a position 
through our service. Write at once for a “SPECIAL” enrollment form 
and let us help you to Professional and Financial Advancement. 


SPECIALISTS EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


508 N. Grand Blvd.—Tel. No. JE-3-6245—St. Louis 3, Mo. 
Member of National Association of Teachers Agencies 
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IMPORTANT EVENTS 





MARCH 


$ 


16 


18 


26 


School Board-School Administra- 
tors Workshop, Central Missouri 
State College District, \Warrens- 
burg, March 5, 1956. 

Annual Meeting, NEA Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Prin. 
cipals, Denver, Colo., March 7-10, 
1956. 

National Convention, Department 
of Audio-Visual Instruction, NEA, 
Detroit, Mich., March 12-17, 1956. 
Missouri School Boards Associa- 
tion Annual Convention, Hotel 
Jefferson, St. Louis, March 12, 
1956. 

Fourth National Convention, Na- 
tional Science Teachers Associa- 
tion, NEA, Washington, D. C,, 
March 14-17, 1956. 

Joint Kansas-Missouri Home Ec- 
onomics Association Convention, 
President Hotel, Kansas City, 
Mo., March 16-17, 1956. 
Classroom Teachers Workshop 
for Central Missouri District, 
Warrensburg, Mo., March _ 1/7, 
1956. 

Missouri Home Economics Week, 
state-wide event proclaimed by 
the Governor for the first time in 
this state, March 18-24, 1956. 
Eleventh Annual Conference, As- 
sociation for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development, NEA, New 
York City, March 19-23, 1956. 
Missouri Council for the Social 
Studies, Spring Meeting, State 
College, Warrensburg, Mo., March 
23-24, 1956. 

St. Louis Suburban Teachers As- 
sociation Annual Meeting, \WVash- 
ington University Field House, St. 
Louis, March 23, 1956 

Business Education Department, 
MSTA, Spring Conference, Co- 
lumbia, March 24, 1956 

National Convention, American 
Association for Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation, jointly 
with Midwest Regional Confer- 
ence, NEA, Chicago, IIl., March 
25-29, 1956. 

Western Arts Association Con- 
vention, Kansas City, Mo., March 
26-29, 1956. 

Northeast Missouri Association of 
School Administrators South of 
36, Columbia, March 26, 1956 


APRIL 


5 


Joint Meeting Department Ele- 
mentary School Principals and 
Missouri Association for Supervi- 
sion and Curriculum Development, 
Columbia, April 5-6, 1956 
Science Night, Marston Science 
Hall, William Jewell College, 
Liberty, Mo., 7:30 p.m., April 5, 
1956. 

Central States Speech Association 
Convention, Chicago, Hotel Sher- 
man, April 6-7, 1956. 


SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 
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8 Midwest Drive-In Conference 
Community School Superinten- 
dents, Omaha, Neb., April 8-10, 


1956. 

10 International Conference, Interna- 
tional Council for Exceptional 
Children, NEA, Minneapolis, 
Minn., April 10, 1956. 

12 Joint Conference Kansas and Mis- 
souri School Business Officials, 
Robidoux Hotel, St. Joseph, April 
12-14, 1956. 

14 Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers of MSTA, Annual Conference, 
Columbia, April 14, 1956. 

20 Industrial Education Spring Con- 
ference, University of Missouri, 
Columbia, April 20-21, 1956. 

21 Missouri Section Mathematical 
Association of America and Mis- 
souri Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics, Joint Annual Spring 
Meeting, Fontbonne College, St. 
Louis, April 21, 1956. 

MAY 

5 ACEI State Conference, South 

east Missouri State College, Cape 

1950. 

Workshop, 
College 
May 28, 


Girardeau, May 5-6, 

28 School Accounting 
Central Missouri State 
District, Warrensburg, 
1956 

JUNE 

4 Missouri Association County Su- 
perintendents Spring Meeting, 
Missouri Hotel, Jefferson City, 
June 4-5, 1956. 

5 Custodians School, 
souri State College 


Mis- 
War 


Central 

District, 

rensburg, June 5-8, 1956 

Missouri Association of 

Administrators Workshop, 

lumbia, June 25-26, 1956. 

JULY 

9 Reading Conference, 
Building, University of 
Columbia, July 9-10, 1956 

AUGUST 

6 MSTA-NEA Conference for Com- 
munity Teachers Association 
Leaders, Bunker Hill Ranch Re 
sort, August 6-10, 1956 

NOVEMBER 

7 Missouri State Teachers Associa- 
tion Annual Convention, Kansas 
City, Nov. 7, 8 and 9, 1956 


School 
Co- 


rm 
own 


Memorial 
Missouri, 


YEARBOOK DISCUSSES 
READING EDUCATION 


The 34th yearbook of the Depart 
ment of Elementary School Principals, 


NEA, is a collection of 54 articles on 
the elementary school reading  pro- 
gram. 


Entitled “Reading for Today’s Chil- 


dren,” the book classifies its articles 
into ten sections discussing teaching 
methods, book selection and program 


organization. 


[he articles were contributed by 
principals, teachers, supervisors and 
reading specialists. 

The $3.50 volume may be obtained 
from the Department of Elementary 
School Principals, NEA, 1201 Six- 


teenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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A 3-Dimension Moving Mural 


Here’s mobile idea adaptable for any grade or subject. 
It is something entire class can create and all have zest in doing. 


e After observing the sea, animals 
and plant life at first hand, class 


decided to make a mural. Back of 


room was covered with butcher 


paper, to height of 7 ft. 


Committees were busy planning, cutting, 
pasting, painting and studying ab 
Animals wer painted on b tcher } ) 
sides cut out, stuffed with news] j 
st l gether. 2 
W hed d l 





All was in readiness to 
paint when suggestions 
came to make the fish we 
move, to get into boxes : 
and move animals on 
sticks thru top, to dress 
as divers, and so on. So 


FRANCES 





FOR THIS IDEA roe 


class-roon 
. READ and 


16-gaug wir fastened witli 


Cal 
thank California crew-eye to molding 


teacher d 


Erasers wer thrown 


rHE SCHOO! Ar wir ’ tch d et « th r 
Magazine, Wor 


Ma of room. Then removed and 








the moving mural grew. 

Soon, students were paintingocean blues and 
greens. Jellyfish, octopus and starfish were 
traveling near rocks and sand on the mural, 





tr ng ‘ ee | 
Animals ¢ d contr j 
iwav. When controlled by on tring 


metal washer was tied to end of 


10 tr 


. . | 
ipped over a tack to Keep If In plac 


Always Refreshing! 


The lively, long-lasting flavor of tasty 


Wrigley's Spearmint Gum gives you a little lift 
—not rich, not filling yet satisfies. Try if. 
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TEACHERS COME WEST 


Free enroliment—Largest in West 
Unexcelled Service 


Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D. Mgr. 

















FOR THE BEST TEACHING POSITION IN ILLINOIS 


contact the 


ILLIANA TEACHERS SERVICE 


Champaign, Illinois 

















CALIFORNIA - UTAH Study and Vacation 
PACKAGE TOUR 
Aug. 9-23, 1956 


15 days—relaxation, fun, excitement 4 e 162 graduate oe tes 0 
Another Teachers College Educational q : eK. — 

tour. Four days each in Los Angeles, 4 Two Te 3 

San Francisco and Utah Parks. College r ° july 14; july 16-Aae- 

credit may be earned. Travel by train, aS June atk 


completely escorted. Cost: $193.45 from . Room 100 é 


Kansas City. Write for folders and in- For coralo y 
formation to G. H, Jamison, Kirksville, a. 
Missouri. University of Minnesota, Duluth Branch 








Duluth 5, Minnesota ‘ 




















BEAUTIFUL NeW 1956 BOOKS 


or 


STRIKING 1956 REVISIONS 
OF ESTABLISHED FAVORITES 


WORLD GEOGRAPHY, by Heine and Kolevson, for the 
junior high school grades. From home to the uttermost 
parts of the earth, including the Polar Regions. 








OUR ENVIRONMENT science series for grades 7, 8, and 9. | 
Revised by Paul E. Smith and Gordon Van Hooft, to inte- | 
| 





grate and cap the science activities of Thurber’s EXPLOR- 
ING SCIENCE, grades 1-6 (1955). 


MAGRUDER’S AMERICAN GOVERNMENT, 1956, com- 1 
pletely revised, rewritten, and reorganized by William A. | 
McClenaghan. This continues to be the national leader in 
its field. 


HUGHES’ MAKING OF TODAY’S WORLD, revised by 
C. H. W. Pullen, Director of Secondary Education, Pitts- 
burgh. Particular attention has been paid to post-war 
developments throughout the world. 


HUGHES’ BUILDING CITIZENSHIP, revised by C. H. W. 
Pullen. This is far and away the most widely used textbook 
of citizenship in ninth grade. New materials on a score of 
subjects from human relations in business to the cold war 
and foreign aid. 





| ALLYN AND BACON Inc. 


| 
| 
| 310 WEST POLK STREET CHICAGO 7 | 





























St. Louis Suburban 
Teachers to Meet 


Howard Pyle, deputy assistant t 
President Kisenhower and lormer 
governor of Arizona, will address t} 
annual meeting of the St. Louis Sub 
urban Teachers Associatio1 Friday 
March 23, at Washington Uni sit 
Field House lis topic will [ 


Than Laws.” 
\t the morning session « 


lerence D1 Douglas Kelley 
University of California, Bet 
will lecture on various phases 
havior problems 

Several departmental groups will 
use the 11:30 to 1:30 intermissior 
luncheon-meetings. Publishing houses 
will have material on display befor 


and aiter the conference. 
Officers of the St. Louis Suburban 


Teachers Association are Juva_ Z, 
Sharp, president; Lyda Nours« rst 
vice-president; Howell B. Goins, sec 


ond vice-president; Emil H Rohlfs, 
treasurer; and Miss Marjorie Ann 
sanks, secretary. 

NEVADA R-5 INSTITUTES 
NEW SALARY SCHEDULE 

Nevada (Mo.) R-5 School District 
has raised its salary schedule for the 
1956-57 school term. The schedule pro- 
vides for $3,204 per year base salary 
for teachers with a B.S. and $3,324 for 
teachers with an M.A. 

The schedule goes up in six steps 
to $3,504 and $3,624 for the B.S. and 
M.A. degrees respectively. 

The schedule also provides for a 
$200 one year increment for summer 
school attendance if a minimum of 
eight hours are earned. 

For senior high school teachers the 


curricular load will be five classes 
Teachers assigned to six classes will 
receive a 10 per cent allowance above 


the base salary 


BOOKLET PRESENTS 
TEACHING TECHNIQUES 


School principals of the department 
of instruction of classroom teachers of 


St. Joseph have begun work o1 a 
booklet, “Tested Teaching ech- 
niques” to be issued by the school 


board. The booklet was the idea of the 
St. Joseph classroom teachers associa- 
tion. Its purpose is to give recognition 
to excellent teaching devices which 
have been created over the years and 
to put these devices in the hands of 
less experienced teachers. 

G. M. Coleman, assistant superin 
tendent in charge of instruction, is 
general advisor of the project and 
Mrs. Veva B. Tomlinson is general 
co-ordinator 

\dvisors for the preparation « 
booklet are Marion E. Gibbins, high- 
schools; Miss Mary Myers, grades 9 
to 12; Dorothy Cronkite and Mrs. 
Walter West, grades 1 to 4: Mrs. 
Elizabeth Broom and Mrs \lyne 
Cabiness, grades 5 to 8; Miss Ina Cul- 
ver, art consultant, and William Don 
Francis, typing supervisior 


the 
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HELP WANTED 


\n alert, active teacher who is 
meeting one of today’s most pressing 
problems in education is needed at 
once. He is the teacher who is doing 
something about safety education in 
his class 

We ask your help for those others 
in the profession who have not been 
able to adapt and/or integrate safety 
education with their programs. 

\ joint committee of the National 
Council for the Social Studies and the 
National Commission on Safety Edu- 
cation is launching a study in prepara- 
tion of a pamphlet on Safety Educa 
tion. Your help is urgently needed 
because you have the ideas. 

Do help! Send your idea to your 
state NEA Director, Miss Louese 
Phillips, 153 Selma, Webster Groves 
19, Missouri. 


CANCER TEACHING 
PROJECT CONDUCTED 


Che National Science Teachers As- 
sociation has been given a field inves- 
tigation grant by the National Can- 
cer Institute. They are to conduct a 
project to increase the effective use of 
cancer information in teaching high- 
school science. 

Teachers are invited to submit plans 
and outlines for achieving the project 
goals. Cash awards will be given for 
outstanding plans, and the best of 
these will be published. 

The Cancer Institute is part of the 
National Institutes of Health, U. 5 
Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare. For entry forms and re- 
source materials write the National 
Science Teachers Association, 1201 


. 


16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


LINDENWOOD PRESIDENT 
PLEADS FOR TEACHING 


Half of the students in a college like 
Lindenwood should prepare to go into 
teaching, Dr. F. L. McCluer, president 
of the women’s college at St. Charles, 
recently told members of the Linden 
wood chapter of Future Teachers of 
\merica 

rhe current bulge in population, 
along with the smallest college age 
group in years, indicates this will be 
necessary if future classrooms are to 
be staffed even as well as they are 
today. 

But college students should not 
choose teaching just because the short 
age assures jobs. And _ educational 
competence, important though it is, is 
not enough, he said. Teachers must 
first possess enthusiasm, along with 
the qualities of strength, genuineness, 
confidence in young people and the 
ability to be “not easy on students, 
but good to students.” 

Lindenwood’s chapter of FTA _ has 
110 members, largest in the chapter's 
history and about 30 per cent of the 
college enrollment. 
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A new series for the elementary grades 


BUSWELL 
BROWNELL 
SAUBLE 


Arithmetic We Need 


For the teacher—extraordinarily comprehensive manuals full 


of practical suggestions for teaching each lesson, and repro- 


ductions of every text page with answers given in red 


For pupils—unusually understandable books that use brief 


sentences, familiar words, simple explanations, and many 


visual aids. The pace is slow enough to give the pupil plenty 


of time to understand fully what he is doing—as he does it 


Then, when meaning is established, thorough practice assures 


mastery of useful skills. 


BOOKS WORKBOOKS TEACHERS’ MANUALS 


Write for descriptive booklet +311. 


GINN and COMPANY 


205 West Wacker Drive Chicago 6 






















For a wonderful time reading 


For a wonderful time teaching 


Parades 


GRAY « MONROE 


ARTLEY « ARBUTHNOT 


New Basic Reader for first semester, seventh grade 


Dramatically illustrated ... ‘“‘grown-up"’.. . alive, 
PARADES heralds the advance of The New Basic Readers 
into the upper grades, and promises seventh-graders and 
their teachers a new day in reading. 


Free on request: a 24-page booklet in full color, with sample selections from 


PARADES. Ask for #497. 


*Teacher's Edition and Think-and-Do Book will be available in September 
More Parades, Book 7/2, in January 1957. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


Chicagoll + AtlantaS 





* Dallas2 + PaloAlto + WNew York 10 
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SUMMIT, NEW JERSEY 
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“ROAD 10 HEALTH SERIES 


GRADES 1-8 


Jones ® Maloney ® Morgan ® Landis ® Shaw 


) GOOD HEALTH KNOWLEDGE 
)} GOOD HEALTH ATTITUDES 


VA balanced program of physical, mental, 
emotional, and social health 


DEVELOPS 


/ Assured readability at each grade level 
4/ Develops positive mental attitudes 
4/ Contains a built-in program of games 


and stunts 


Write for free health wall chart 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS  civee roves, ws. 


e PALO ALTO, CALIF ° ATLANTA, GA 7 DALLAS, TEXAS 


a= = 
THE RAIL WAY 


Completely in the French tradition of gracious living 
-..the French National Railroads reflect the most 
luxurious means of travel throughout Europe 

.. speedy trains, safe and comfortable 


Deming cars en route, and “Buffets 
Gastronomiques” in principal French National 
Railroad Stations serve outstanding 

regional foods and wines. 


Reservations can be made, confirmed and actual tickets 
issued at any of our four offices or your travel agent. 


1231 St. Catherine St., W., Montreal, P. Q. 
323 Geary Street, San Francisco, Cal. * 6030 Wilshire Bivd., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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A COMPLETE HEALTH PROGRAM 
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FRENCH NATIONAL RAILROADS, 610 FIFTH AVE., N.Y. Dept. sc-2 








Please send me free Nome 
the new illustrated Address 
booklet ‘‘France.”” City Stote 
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MISSOURIAN ELECTED 
PRESIDENT OF ASCD 


Robert S. Gilchrist, superintendent 
of schools, University City, Missouri, 
has been elected president of the As- 
sociation for Supervision and Curri- 
culum Development (ASCD) in a na- 
tion-wide mail ballot 

Dr. Gilchrist succeeds Gordon \N, 
Mackenzie, head, department of curric- 
ulum and teaching, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, who 
will end his current term immediately 
following the Association’s annual 
conference in New York City, March 
19-23 


N.M.S.C. EXHIBITS 
ART CONTEST WINNERS 


Twenty prize-winning oil paint 
ings from the first Hallmark Art 
award competition will be on exhibi- 
tion at Northwest Missouri State Col- 
lege through March 15, fine arts chair- 
man Miss O. S. DeLuce has an- 
nounced 

The paintings are winners of prizes 
totaling $28,000. Ten are by American 
artists and ten come from France. A 
grand international prize of $3,500 was 
shared by Fred Conway of St. Louis, 
and Edward Georg, of France, 
ners of the top prizes in the two divi- 


sions. 


SAVANNAH SCHOOL 
NAMED FOR TEACHER 


rhe people of Savannah, Mo., three 
generations of whom were taught by 
Mrs. Minnie Cline, have named a new 
grade school building after her 

The career of Mrs. Cline, who re- 
tired in 1947, covered a span of 50 
years. She estimates that during tl 
time she taught about 3,000 primary 
pupils 

Mrs. Cline was brought to Savannal 
in 1872 by her parents when she was 


one year old. She attended grammar 
and highschool there and Northwest 
Missouri State College at Maryvill 
She was married in 1902, but her 
husband died four years later. She 
resumed her teaching career nevet 
again interrupt it until she retired 

The $200,000 building which wil 
bear her name is expected to be 
pleted next fall 





New Faculty Members 





BONNE TERRE 


Elementary: Mrs. Woodrow 
Mrs. Darrel Thompson, Mrs. Virginia 
Ragsdale, Mrs. Wayne Wood, Miss 
Olive Adams, and Mrs. Cynthia 
Schneider. 

Highschool: Mrs. Shirley Thomas 
Sankpill, Fr and E; Albert Burr, M 
and DT; Robert Hogan, Bd and Mrs. 
Robert Lundmark, Art. 
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EDUCATOR CHOSEN AS 
MAN OF THE YEAR 


Robert D. Snyder, superintendent of 
the Parkway Consolidated dis- 
trict, St. Louis County, 
distinguished service 

Louis County Junior 
ber of Commerce recently as the 
ty’s outstanding man of 
Selection of Dr. was made by 
a panel of judges from several candi- 
dates nominated as having made signif- 
icant contributions in the field of com 


school 
was given the 
award of 
Cham- 
coun- 
1955 


1 
annual 
the St 


young 
Snyder 


munity service 


PUBLISH LIFE 
STORY OF TEACHER 

“My First Ninety Years” is the life 
story with a bit of Americana covering 
Clifford H. Nowlin, a retired 
City teacher. 

The new sells for $3.00 per 
copy and may be ordered from C. H. 
Nowlin, 302 East 8th St., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Mr. Nowlin is the author of the 
book of verses “Apples of Gold.” 


BONDS VOTED 


Brunswick Reorganized School Dis- 
trict on Jan. 31 approved the issuance 
of bonds in the amount of $450,000. 

The election carried by a vote of 608 
for to 281 according to Mr. 
V. C. Harrison, superintendent of 
schools. 

Funds will be used to provide rooms 
facilities at the high- 
level and for the construction 
classrooms, a modern 
library and 


Kansas 


book 


against, 


for expanding 
school 
of elementary 
gymnasium-auditorium, a 
a cafeteria. 


CUBAN UNIVERSITY 
OFFERS SCHOLARSHIPS 


The University of Habana, 
offer U. S. citizens five 
scholarships for its 
1956. Eligibility requires U. S. citizen- 
equal to a B.A. and a 
Spanish. 


May 15; the 


Cuba, 
will tuition 
summer. session 
ship, degree 
working knowledge ol 

Application deadline is 
summer session starts July 16 and 
ends August 24. Application blanks 
may be obtained from the Section of 
Educational Interchange, Division of 


Education, Pan American Union, 
Washington 6, D. C. 
CABOOL ISSUES 
THREE DIPLOMAS 
Plans are in the making to issue 


three types of diplomas in the Cabool 
highschool, according to Superinten- 
dent D. Ferguson 


The diplomas will include the regu- 


lar form, College Preparation, and a 
certificate. 
New report cards are in use this 


year in the highschool. In addition to 
an evaluation on scholarship the cards 
cover an evaluation of traits such as 
work habits, cooperation, interest, use 
of time, respect for others and depen- 
dability. 
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ing courses. 


GRADUATE STUDY with dis- 
tinguished faculty. 


UNDERGRADUATE WORK in 
more than 1000 outstand- 


LIBRARY, LABORATORY, and 
RESEARCH facilities of 
highest quality. 


—and RECREATION!—symphony and other concerts— 
— excursions — lectures — 
—fishing—campus in a distinguished cultural center yet 
located in the cool and refreshing Land of 10,000 Lakes. 


FIRST TERM 
JUNE 11-JULY 14 


SPECIAL WORKSHOPS and 
INSTITUTES IN— 
Government and Politics 
Family Life 
Biological Sciences 
Chemistry 
Industrial Education 







Physics; 


Humanities; Speech 
and many others 


plays 


golf — tennis swimming 


SECOND TERM 
JULY 16-AUGUST 18 


For Bulletin write Dean of Summer Session, 625 Johnston Hall 


UNIVERSITY ofr MINNESOTA 


mM I 


CM & A Pes 8S 


NEXT VACATION: 


MiNnNNeES OTA 





Pike a thrilling TWA trip | 
to faraway places £ 


Imagine! For just $93 down, you can visit 11 fascinating European countries! Other 


tours feature Bombay, Cairo! Take 20 months to pay with TWA‘s “Time Pay Plan’! 


What a wonderful way to see the 
world. You travel to European cities 
or exotic lands in the Middle or Far 
East. And you can study from 2 to 
6 weeks at an accredited foreign uni 

versity. Specialize in a subject such 
as literature, music, art—arrange 
your travel-study tour to include as 
manvy cities as you wish. Full college 


credit for those who want it. 
Best 
Plan” 


of all, 


includes 


TWA’s “Time Pav 


hotel expenses and 





1 am interested in John H. Furbay 


Department SUG, 


Tours Abroad 
Dear Sir: Please 
r “Time P > ‘* 
0 “Time Pay Plan Tour 
C2 Indeper ni travel to Bau 





Address 





(countries ) 


——————E 


_) ix 


A saodl Ve 
other costs as well as your round 
trip fare on TWA’s famous Constel- 
lation fleet. Start planning vour trip 
by mailing the coupon today! 


‘9 ‘all 
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Fly the finest... FLY TWA 


TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 
USA ~ EUROPE + AFRICA + ASIA 


Ph.D., Director, TWA Air World ‘Tour 
80 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y 
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MAKING SURE OF ARITHMETIC 


takes two ... giant... steps 


] Challenging material for the more able pupil. 


Supplementary section in each book, entitled “How 


Far Can You Go in Arithmetic?” leads the able 


pupil into deeper understanding of arithmetic. 


9 Time-saving guides for the busy teacher. 
a 


Everything the teacher needs—where the teache1 
_ 

needs it. Each Teacher's Edition presents complete 

pages from the pupils’ book and, directly below 


them, all the teaching suggestions for those pages. 
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MAKING SURE OF ARITHMETIC 


MORTON, GRAY, SPRINGSTUN, SCHAAF 


Grades 1 through 8 
Textbooks, Teachers’ Editions, Workbooks, Tests 


Representatives: 
Eart H. Boucuer 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 61 Stoneyside Lane 


3 University City, Missouri 
1700 Chase Avenue 
Howarp QO. STONI 


Chicago 30, Illinois 1221 North 8th Street 
Manhattan, Kansas 














A COMPLETE HIGH SCHOOL SOCIAL STUDIES PROGRAM 


—— 





pr 9th Grade Social Studies 
YOUR WORLD AND YOU 


Roth-Hobbs 1956 Copyright 


World History 
MAN’S ACHIEVEMENTS THROUGH THE AGES 


Habberton-Roth 1956 Copyright 


American History 


OUR NATION’S STORY 


\ugspurger- McLemore 


lions 


Story 


1956 Copyright 


Social Problems 


SOLVING OUR PROBLEMS IN A DEMOCRACY 


Bossing-Martin 1956 Copyright 





'N A DEMOCRaAcy 


Government 


GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED STATES 


Flick-Smith 1956 Copyright 


Write for free Presidents Wall Chart 


B R 0 T H E y § RIVER FOREST, ILLINOIS 


PALO ALTO, CALIF. © ATLANTA, GA. © DALLAS, TEXAS 


LAIDLAW 


SUMMIT, NEW JERSEY e 
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The Do-It-Yourself 
Relief Globe 


By Mrs. Vernon Wille 


The following idea lor making 
a reliel globe was conceived in a 
science course at Central Missourj 
State College during the interses 
sion in August. This project, when 
presented to the teachers, was a 
new idea. At that time the globe 


to-be was an experiment. The idea 





Two students of the Lawson schools 
fifth grade stand proudly behind the 
paper mache relief globe made by their 
class. 


and project have been fulfilled, 
and the Filth Grade of the Law 
son Schools R-IV would like to 


share it with other schools. 


Special acknowledgement should 
go to Dr. Thomas, who was a visit 
ing professor from Missouri Valley 
instructing this science course. In 
outlining his course he enabled 
each teacher to rely upon himself 
to present to the class an experi 
ment or project which could later 
be used in the classroom. It was 
this responsibility that led to the 


development of a relief globe. 


Phe Fifth 
Schools, R-IV, 


constructed and made a globe in 


grade of Lawson 


Lawson, Missouri 
3-D or in relief form. This was an 
introductory project into the study 
of geography which was to further 
their understanding of the shape, 
form of the 


size, and exterion 


earth. 
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Ihe shape of the earth was con- 
sucted from a paper mache ball. 
\ balloon was blown up, pasted 
with newspapers and wall paper 
paste. Lavers ol paper and paste 
were added until the thickness was 


Each 


laver was allowed to dry before the 


about 14 to l% inch. 
succeeding layer was put on. ‘The 
sphers is painted any desired color. 
Land and water masses were pro 


jected onto the paper mache ball 
by drawing in parallels of latitude 


and meridians of longitude. 


Materials: one large balloon, 
large quantity of newspapers, wall 
water, large bucket 


pape ! past . 


or container, tempera paints o1 


house paint (house paint for the 
surface and lines—water colors for 
land masses), water paint brushes, 
pencils, relief maps and globe, 
reference books chosen by teachei 


and students. 


Procedure: 1. Blow the balloon 


to full capacity. 2. Tear news 
papers into strips and paste on bal 
loon. 3. Continue process two until 
about 3/8 to 14 inch of paper is 
on balloon. Caution: Let each layer 
of paper become relatively dry 
belore proceeding with the next. 
}. After a sufficient number olf 
lavers of paper have been laid and 


dried, paint the sphere as desired. 


CONTRIBUTE TO 
BUNKER HILL 


The Community Teachers Associa 
tion ot the State Department of Edu 
cation has contributed to Bunker Hill 
the entire amount of the refund mad 
annually by the Missouri State Teacl 
ers \ssociation 

Che contribution this year amount 


to $38.00 
ANNUAL MUSIC FESTIVAL 
SCHEDULED APRIL 11-12 


Che annual Public 
Schools music festival has been sched 


uled for April 11-12, according to 


Springtield 


Chester Moffatt, city-wide music su 

pervisor for the school system 
Sessions of the festival will be held 

at Central High School, Drury Col 


lege and Southwest Missouri Stat 


College again this year, he said 


KANSAS CITY PRINCIPALS 
ATTEND NATIONAL MEET 


Five Kansas City secondary school 
principals attended the annual conven 
tion of the National Association of Sec 


ondary School Principals held in Chi 


cago, Feb 27-29 Representing the 
Kansas City schools were: Dr. Ros 
coe \ Cramer, William Englund 
Madison Griffith, Harry I. Harwell 
and Earl D. Thomas 


LEAFLET CALLS FOR 
HEALTH EDUCATORS 


\ recruitment leaflet to attract 
voung people to a health education 
career has been cde veloped by the So 


ciety of Public Health I[.ducators 


It describes the profession and gives 


information on training and = salaries 
Copies are available free from the 
publisher, The School Health Bureau, 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., One 


Madison Ave... New York 10, N. ¥ 





TEACHING’S HAPPY MOMENTS 


















































“Gosh, you're pretty!” 


MARCH, 1950 





Horace Mann 

Mutual Casualty Company 
offers cheaper rates because 
teachers are good risks. 


A Company of the teachers, 
by the teachers, 
for the teachers. 


Protects you under new 
Financial Responsibility Law 
For a rate quotation with 

no obligation 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


‘Horace Mann Mutual Cas. Co. 
| c/o Missouri State 
Teachers Association 


Columbia, Missouri 


Make Year 

: Cyl. Body Type 

: Any drivers under age 25? 
Over 65? 


Date Insurance Expires 


Name 
School 
Address 


7 City State 


| : Tape to Postal Card and Mai | 


this Coupon NOW! for a 
Rate Quotation. No Obligation. : 


15 











HERE THEY ARE! 


1955 EDITIONS 


of the 


SINGER SCIENCE SERIES 


Frasier, Decker, MacCracken 
Pre-Primer—Grade 6 
4 
® Continuous Program 
® Spiralling Development 
® Meaningful Illustrations 
@ Realistic Activities 
@ Ease of Reading 
® Attractive Format 


LW. Singer Oe. 


Syracuse 2, New York 


Represented by: 
FRED L. SPEES 


1005 Prospect 
Columbia, Missouri 








Complete Program for 
Unified Social Studies 


For Primary Grades: THE BILLY 
BOOKS are ideal readiness mate- 
rial 
For Third Grade: WORKING 
TOGETHER tells about the basic 
needs of people and how those 
needs are met. 
For Fourth Grade: EXPLORING 
NEAR AND FAR leads the child 
outward to 6 typical U. S. com- 
munities, 6 elsewhere in the world. 
For Fifth Grade: EXPLORING 
THE NEW WORLD gives a clear 
picture of the interdependence of 
peoples 
For Sixth Grade: EXPLORING 
AMERICAN NEIGHBORS pre- 
sents other countries in our hemis- 
phere. 
For Seventh Grade: EXPLORING 
THE OLD WORLD relates our 
origins to life today. 
ask about our new 
TOGETHER WE SING 
graded song-texts 


Follett Publishing Co. 


Missouri Representative: 
HARRY SOPER 
Box 61, Columbia, Missouri 














SPEECH ASSN. 
MEETS APRIL 6-7 


The 1956 Convention of the Central 
States Speech Association will be held 
at the Hotel Sherman in Chicago on 
Friday and Saturday, April 6 and 7. 

In planning the convention an effort 
has been made to formulate sectional 
which will appeal to all 
speech no matter what 
interests may be. Sec 


programs 
teachers of 
their 
tional meetings have been organized 


special 


with the elementary and high school 
teacher in mind, as well as the college 
and university professor of speech. 


PERFECT ENROLLMENT 
28TH CONSECUTIVE YEAR 


For the 28th consecutive year the 
faculty of the Maryville public schools 
has enrolled 100 per cent in both the 
Missouri State Teachers Association 
and the National Education Associa- 
tion, according to Opal E. Eckert 

Membership in the local community 
teachers association has been 100 per 
cent since its organization five years 
ago. Mrs. Floyd Houghton is the 
president of the local organization and 
Elmer F. Klein is the superintendent 
of Maryville schools. 


BONNE TERRE 
ADDS CLASSROOMS 


added to the 
Scho 1, 


Four rooms were 
Bonne lerre Elementary 
completed in 1952, during the past 
summer and fall. This brings the total 
of new elementary classrooms con- 
structed in the Bonne Terre district 
to 18 since 1951. Only five rooms in 
through six now enroll 
according to Dr. 


Superintendent. 


grades one 
over 30 pupils, 
Howard M Terry, 
The additional rooms were construct- 
ed with 
building fund levy and were paid for 


funds secured by a special 


upon completion. 


BOOKLET ANALYSES 
FRENCH EDUCATION 


French classes or those planning to 
study or teach abroad might be inter- 
ested in “Education in France,” a 
booklet published by France Actu 
elle of Paris. 

“The French take all that pertains 
to education seriously, as they do poli 
tics, religion and affairs of the heart,” 
says the booklet. Curricula, standards 
and structure of the French 
The eminent po- 
sition of teachers in French society, 

student life and the 
an antiquated educational 


school 


system are analyzed 


the rigorous 
problems ot 
philosophy are discussed. 

The price of the 26-page booklet is 
$.25 or 20 or more, $.15 each. It is dis- 
tributed by France Actuelle, 221 
Southern Building, Washington, D. C. 


NEUBERGER WRITES 
ON CONSERVATION 


Senator Richard L. Neuberger of 
Oregon is the author of a new Public 


Pamphlet, “Our Natural Re- 
Their Conservation.” 
that America | 


\ffairs 
sources and 


[he senator urge 


constantly on guard against a “reck- 
less and speedy consumption of our 
natural resources by our own wast 
and profligacy.’ 

The 25 cent, 28 page ooklet ca 
obtained from Public Affairs Pan 
phlets, 22 East 38th St., New York 
16, N. Y 


STUDY SHOWS SUCCESS 
OF PHONETIC READING 


Test scores in Champaign, IIl., Unit 
4 primary grades on a new phonet 
method for teaching reading show that 


only 27.6 per cent of those studyi: 
“Phonetic Keys to Reading” were be 


low national average in reading skills 
while a control group using the tradi 
tional method had 47.6 per cent in 
terior to the national average 

first deve loped 
Texas 


The new method was 
by Mrs. Cornelia 
teacher, and used in her classroom for 
years. All the word-perception skills 
method, not just 


Sloop, a 


are used in this 
phonetics 

Che complete report of The Cham 
paign Study may be obtained from tl 
Board of Education, Champaign Com 
munity Schools, 103 North Lynn St 
Champaign, IIl., for $1.00 





SOUTHWEST BAPTIST 
COLLEGE 


“The Campus of 
Christian Ideals” 
Bolivar, Missouri 


. is again offering superior ad- 
vantages to teachers interested 
in summer study. A fifteen-week 
session beginning May 14 and 
closing August 24 is offered. The 
first term will be May 14 to July 
20; and the second term will be 
July 23 to August 24. 


It is possible to earn ten, five, 
or fifteen hours credit in the 
summer session. All work is ap- 
proved by the State Department 
toward a Sixty Hour Certificate. 
The work at Southwest Baptist 
College will count toward a Spe- 
cial First-Grade Certificate which 
may be secured without having 
to take the County Examination. 


For full information write 


Mr. Orien B. Hendrex, 
Dean and Registrar 
Southwest Baptist College 
Bolivar, Missouri 
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BUS RECORDS 


Transportation Record for Mis- 
souri Schools: This book has 
been compiled by competent 
authorities and contains ex- 
cerpts from the Laws of Mis- 
souri pertaining to the trans- 
portation of school children by 
district buses. Space is pro- 
vided for 234 pupils and 6 
buses with the necessary rec- 
rds for expenses, attendance, 
bus schedules and copies of 
various reports to proper au- 
thorities. 

Missouri Concise Transporta- 
tion Record: This record is 
kept by the teacher and pro 
vides information necessary for 
compilation of the annual re- 
ports. 

Drivers Daily Absentee 
Reports 
Monthly Transportation 
Reports 
ORDER FROM 


Model Publishing and 
School Supply Co. 


1602-08 Hodiamont Ave. 
St. Louis 12, Mo. 
Member of N.S.S.I. 
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AVAILABLE NOW! 


RACE 
RELATIONS 
LAW 
REPORTER 


Complete & Impartial 
Presentation of Court Cases, 
Legislation, Orders & 
Regulations 


41 REPORTS ON 
PUBLIC EDUCATION 
IN FIRST ISSUE 


$2 per year (6 issues) 
Vanderbilt University 
School of Law 
Nashville, Tenn. 














MARCH, 1956 


FOREIGN STUDY 
GRANTS LISTED 


Opportunities for study abroad in 
17 countries are listed in the 
“Foreign Study 


Americans may be awarded 


newly 
published, Grants, 
1956-57.” 
fellowships at the University of Cey 
lon and the Free University of Berlin, 
scholarships for summer study in Aus 
tria and England, 
artists and musicians 


study awards for 


The 20-page booklet may be ob 
tained from the Institute of Interna 
tional Education, 1 East 67th St., New 
York City. 


CHILDREN’S STORIES 
IN FILMSTRIP SERIES 


Four fairy 
stories are told in 
corded sound in a new series of six 
student participation sound slidefilms 
called “Stories for Young Ears—II” 
produced by the DuKane Corporation 

Designed for kindergarten and pri 
mary grades, the filmstrips use narra 
tion, character voices and sound effects 
Suggestions for student activities, such 
as acting and drawing, are incorporat 
ed in the recording. 

For more information write to Dept. 
Z, DuKane Corporation, St. Charles, 
Ill. 


CIO ISSUES KIT 
ON INTEGRATION 


A kit of pamphlets and resource ma 
terials on school integration has re 
cently been issued by the CIO. It 
contains materials from many different 
organizations and is intended for us« 
by citizens, educators and union mem 
bers. 

Materials in the kit fall into four 
main categories, background informa 
tion on the history of 
schools, stands taken by church and 
labor groups, ways for communities 
to start planning for integration and 
reports on what’s been done already. 

About 20 items are included in the 
kit, which costs $1.00. It may be order- 
ed from the CIO Department of Edu 
cation and Research, 718 


Place, N.W., Washington 6, D. (¢ 


tales and two animal 


pictures and re 


segregated 


Jac kson 


TABLES OF CHILDREN’S 
BODY MEASUREMENTS 


“Children’s Body Measurements for 
Planning and Equipping Schools” was 
prepared for use by school officials and 
architects by the U. S. Office of Edu 
cation. 

It contains information on 130 differ 
ent measurements, distributed by 
school grade and age of children in 
working positions which are character- 
istic of the varied learning experiences, 
sitting, writing, and reading positions, 
reaching, working at laboratory and 
shop benches. 

The 113-page booklet is for sale at 
$.50 by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


PAMPHLET SUGGESTS 
FORMAL POLICIES 


\ plea for school |! 


intendents to work out written state 


oards and 


ments of policy and publicize ther 
is the theme of a pamphlet publish¢ 
by the American Association of Schoo 
\dministrators and the Natior 
School Boards \ssociation 

Entitled “Written Policies 
School Boards,” the 24 page pamphlet 


methods that may egul 


suggests 
school officials in the preparation 
formal educational policies 


[The booklet costs $.50 and may 


ordered trom the American Associ 
tion of School Administrators, 120 
Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington ¢ 
Do 


The Better the Tools 
the Better the Teacher 


ARTISTA 
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.. . ARTISTA® Water Colors 
Tempera . . . GENIE 

ARTISTA” Powder 
Paint . . . CLAYOLA” Modeling Clay 
. . » SHAW® Finger-Paint . . . AN-DU 
SEPTIC Chalk . . . all Gold Medal Art 
Products produce superior work because 
they are superior products. Laboratory 
tested. Studio-tested. Time-tested. 
Classroom-tested, 


BINNEY & SMITH INC. 
380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


CRAYOLA 
. . ARTISTA 
HANDIPAINT 


Binney & Smith Inc. 
Rep. in Missouri! is 
William J. Kresge 











TEACH IN GUAM 


Teachers wishing to teach in the Ter- 
ritory of Guam starting August 27 
1956, are invited to apply immediately. 
Qualified husbands and wives, or sin- 
gle men and women may be employed. 
Married women, unless husband is em- 
ployed asa teacher, cannot be recruited. 


Qualifications: Minimum A.B.; prefer 
2 years of experience; must sign two 
vear contract; housing, including util 
ities, except telephone, furnished t 
reasonable rite: transportation to 
and from place of recruitment and 
shipping of some household goods at 
rovernment expense 





School system with approximately 
12,000 pupils, plus a two-year college. 
Elementary and high school positions 
open. In high school, particularly, In- 
dustrial Arts, Instrumental Music, Fine 
Arts, Girls Health and Physical Educa- 
tion and Commercial teachers are 
needed. 

PLEASE SEND: 
(1) Official transcript of credits 

~“) Official college credentials and ree 
ommendations 
3) Small recent photograph 

For further information writ 

Dr. John S. Haitema 
Director of Education 
Department of Education 
Agana, Guam, M.I, 














Everything for the Stage 
Curtains, Tracks, Rigging, 
Stage Lighting 
Auditorium Window Draperies 


GREAT WESTERN 
STAGE EQUIPMENT CO. 


1324 Grand, Kansas City 6, Mo. 





FREE FILMS 


For Civic Clubs, P.T.A. and 
Lay Meetings: 

A State, A People and 

Their Schools 

Mike Makes His Mark 

Freedom to Learn 

Skippy and the 3 R’s 

Fire In Their Learning 

The Teacher 

Secure the Blessings 

Schools March On 

The Stay In 

Who Will Teach Your Child? 

Education for Democracy 

The Sixth Chair 

What Greater Gift 

Pop Rings the Bell 

New Tools for Learning 

Design of American Pub. Ed. 

The School and the Community 
For Professional Meetings: 
Assignment Tomorrow 
The Drop Out 
For Senior Highschool 
Students: 
Teacher Recruitment 
Bunker Hill Resort (slides) 
Specify date to be used. Only cost 
is for return postage. Write for list 
of educational recordings and radio 
programs. 
FILM DEPARTMENT 


Missouri State Teachers 














A . ti City State Missouri 
n . 
Columbia, Missouri Enrollment: Boys ......... sees Girls ; 








School and Communit 


aN down-to-earth ideas for the teacher who lo 


them. Some of our advertisers offer mater 





which you must write loo 1 teria 

write directly to thre advertiser it vou 
WA convenient coupon tor ordering several items 

name will be passed on to t uivertisers, v 


send you the material 
92. New Mexico, The Land of Enchantment. 


colorful, new 32-page booklet, about the histori 
scenic attractions in New Mexico \lso include 
a full color “Historical Trails’” Map and the 


1956 New Mexico State Highway Map 
93. Teacher’s Kit on Railroad Transportation. 


\ set of teaching aids including 56 photo-rep 
tions. One copy only per in-service teach 
previously supplied. (Association ¢ \mericat 
roads) 

94. 1956 Summer Session Bulletin. Comp! 
formation concerning graduate and underer 


courses offered during two sessions as well as sp 
recreation program including concerts, plays. k 
tures, etc. (University of Minnesota, Minneay 
Minn. Also special courses offered at Duluth bra 
95. Aviation and World Understanding. A ney 
documentary filmstrip is available to schools at 





aviation education groups The 57-frame ftih 
is organized into four parts, designed and writte1 
classroom presentation \ teacher's manual, conta 
ing the commentary and suggestions on its uss 
companies the unit The unit shows how aviatior 
affects (1) world friendship: (2) world trade: (3 
cultural exchange; and (4) governments oft 
world. May be kept as a permanent part of 
school’s film library. (Education Department, Trans 
World Airlines). 

1. Posture Posters set of 7 designed for use in 


the classroom to illustrate the principles of postur 
and to assist teachers in maintaining healthful pos 


ture. (American Seating Company 
10. Facts about writing short paragraphs for 
it. (Benson Barrett Publishers) 


12. Free Sample of Vinetex dish cloth with details 


SE NEW IDEAS- Use This Coupon! 











State Teachers Magazines, Inc. Available in 
Dept A, 307 N. Michigan Ave. school year of 
Chicago 1, Illinois 1955-56 only 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity 
desired where more than one copy is available. 3c is enclosed for each 
number circled. 





92. 93. 94. 95. lL 10. 12. S52. 49. 68 84. 90. 91 | 


Name 


Subject Grade 
School Name 


School Address 
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of a money-making plan which school 


clubs have used _ for 
(Vine Associates) 
52. Leathercraft Catalog. A 66-pag: 


materials and 


many years 


catalog of equipment 
used in the 
folds, belts and 


household products. (Tandy 


making of purses, bill 


other personal and 
Leather 
Company.) 

49. Highways to History. A 
wide, in full 


new 


wall mural 8 feet color. 


showing beautiful photographs of ten 


historically famous places in America 
Includes an  &-page lesson topics, 
which takes your class on tours to 


shrines. If addi 


desired, jot 


\merica’s best-loved 


tional lesson topics are 


down the number you need—not more 


than 15 to a classroom, please. (Grey 
ound Lines.) 

68. Speech Correction Guide. This 
chart 


children a 


valuable helps you give your 


speech survey to check 


ablehahers difficulties, such as sub 


stitutions, Omissions, and distortions 
of speech sounds. It gives you the 
words and sentences which you can 


ask boys and girls to repeat, tells you 
to take 
different 
There are sugs gested 


what to listen for, how correc 


tive measures tor the 
habits 


faulty 
“sound” 
spec ch activities: 


classroom space is 


provided tor notes (Webster 
Publishing Company.) 

84. Bulletin of the University of 
Southern California. Announcement of 
the various courses that will be offered 
during the Summer 1956 

9). France. This 
in color, with its 
illustrations by 


your 


Session of 
24-page booklet, 
and 
well-known 


charming cover 
inside 
artists, as well as beautiful 
photographs contains much helpful in 


and look for 


(French 


French 


formation on what to see 
in various regions of France. 
National Railroads.) 


91. 1956 E. B. F. Catalog of over 


1000 films and filmstrips, is designed 
as a working tool for everyday us« 
by classroom teachers Well indexed, 
according to subject matter. Color 


fully illustrated. 40 pages, size 10% x 
13 (Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
Inc.) 












A BIOGRAPHY OF 
QUANAH PARKER 
Greatest of all 


Indian Chiefs 


Special School 
Price ...#225 


Harlow 
Publishing 
Corp. 


CHATTANOOGA 
OKLAHOMA CITY 


MARCH, 1956 


FIRST SCHOOL DAYS 
DISCUSSED IN BOOKLET 


[The impressions a_ child receives 
during his first days in school will be 
long-lasting ones, says the 48-page 
Better Living Booklet, el Chil 
dren Get Along in School 

What the teacher does and Savs, 
how the parent prepares the ¢ ild to 
explore the world treely an safely 
is the subject of this booklet’s ve 
chapters and bibliography 

It may be obtained from Scie 
Research \ssociates, 57 West Gra 
\ve., Chicago 10, IIL, for $.50 pet 
copy. 

(Continued from Page 21) 
Lion's Club entertained the chil 
dren with a special showing ol 
Walt Disney's movie, “Lady and 
the Tramp.” At the same time the 


Junior Chamber of Commerce 


treated them to ice cream 


The summer was a happy and 


profitable one for our boys and 


girls. There was time to read lei 


surely and to enjoy what was read. 
Our aim to keep the children read 


ing, bring them to the library 


frequently, and still leave plenty 


of time for outdoor activities was 


realized far beyond our expecta 


tions. 


MSTA 


(Continued from Page 13) 


It was in 1899, also, that the 


practice of electing but one secre 


tary was initiated and that, for the 


first time, a president was nom 
inated from the floor. He was 
W. H. Black of Missouri Valley 


College, elected after it was charged 
that the named by the 


had 


othce. In 


candidat 


nominating committee active 


ly sought the 1g36 the 


nominating committee was abol 


ished, making it necessary for all 


elective officers to be nominated 


from the floor. In addition, the 


first. vice-president was to auto 


matically succeed to the presidency. 


The Association's free textbook 


campaign was launched in 1898. 


Success came in 1918 when the 


Legislature authorized free text 


books. Half the 


county foreign 


funds from the 


insurance tax fund, 


a two per cent tax on gross pre 


miums collected in Missouri by 


insurance companies, goes to the 


schools under this law. 
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SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


SUMMER SESSIONS 


i June 25-Aug. 4; Aug. 6-Sept. 1 
Numerous courses will be offered ji uu 
divisions of the University—graduat 


and under-graduate 


Faculty includes many distinguished 
professors Organized social ‘ tura 
and recreational activities Comfort 


able rooms available on or near un 

pus. Summer climate is delightfu 

For BULLETIN, Dean of 
Summer Session, South 
ern California, 


write to 
University of 
Los Angeles 7. 





TEACHERS WANTED __ 


IN 
Not to teach, but to enjoy a real sum- 


MENICO 
mer vacation at very low cost College 
Credit, lots of fun and comfort 





rwo SESSIONS 
July 13-J3uly 28 and duly %6-AN\ug. 


Write for free folder today 


TAXCO SUMMER SCHOOL 


1514 KB. Central-A, Wichita, Kansas 
Also ask about our 
AIR CRUISE TO CUBA, PANAMA 


AND PERL 


ALL CRAFTS 


FREE TWO COMPLETE 
CATALOGS 12? Paces 


BUY ALL YOUR CRAFT NEEDS FROM THE WORLD'S 
LARGEST CRAFT MANUFACTURER AND DISTR BU 
TOR. STORES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES TO G 

FAST SERVICE 

FREE Interesting Color F 

48 states, for u n ¥ 

t. Write for 


TANDY INDUSTRIES, vi 


Box 791-TT Fort Worth, 














que 


Texas 


MAKE MONEY WRITING 


.. Short paragraphs! 


You don’t have to be a trained author 
to make money writing. Hundreds 
now making money every day on short 
paragraphs. I tell you what to write, 
where and how to sell; and supply big 
list of editors who buy from beginners 
Lots of small checks in a hurry bring 
cash that adds up quickly. No tedious 
study. Write to sell, right away. Send 
for free facts. BENSON BARRETT, 
1751 Morse Ave., Dept. 160-P, CHI- 
CAGO 26, ILL. 














EDITORIAL 


Social Security Referendum Set 
VERY significant decision will be made 
by the members of the Public School Re- 

tirement System exclusive of the state colleges 
and teachers colleges when they vote on the 
question of including teachers under old age 
and survivors insurance on May I1, 1956. 

Notice of the election date and information 
on Social Security advising each member of 
his liabilities and benefits were mailed in 
February. 

Regulations require a ninety day interval 
between the mailing of the notices and the 
date the referendum is held. 

On December 7, 1955 the 
Board of ‘Trustees met and voted unani- 
mously to ask Governor Donnelly to call the 


Retirement 


Social Security referendum. Subsequently the 
Governor designated Mr. Ward Barnes, Chair- 
man, Board of ‘Trustees, Public School Retire- 
ment System, and superintendent of schools, 
Normandy to conduct the referendum and 
suggested funds of the Retirement System 
be used to pay the estimated expenses of some 
$5,000 to $6,000. 

In view of the necessity for the expenditure 
of funds the Board of ‘Trustees on December 
13, asked the Attorney General for an opinion 
as to the legality of the expenditures. The At- 
torney General ruled on January 17, 1956 that 
the trustees could legally use funds for the 
election. 

Because of the many details and decisions 
involved, Mr. Barnes named an Advisory Com- 
mittee to meet with him in Jefferson City, 
January 21, and make final plans for the refer- 
endum. Members present were: Anna O’Brien, 
Springfield; Harry ‘Thomas, Ridgeway; Lynn 
Twitty, Sikeston; Ada Coffey, Joplin; Inks 
Franklin, Columbia; John Inglish, Attorney- 
General's office; Hubert Wheeler, Jefferson 
City; Paul Greene, Higginsville; Lester Dona- 
hoe, Jefferson City; Mary Graves, Macon; Ben 
Myers, supervisor, Social Security Office, De- 
partment of Revenue, Jefferson City; and 
Ward Barnes, Normandy. 
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Far reaching implications hinge around the 
“effective date’”’ 
for teachers should it be approved. Provision 


for social security coverage 


is made for dating coverage back to as early as 
January 1, 1955. 

Involved in the setting of the effective date 
are such important factors as to how soon cer- 
tain individuals may establish coverage for 
benefits, the determination of average salary 
and back contributions beginning January |], 
1955 for individual teachers and school dis. 
tricts. 

A difference of opinion existed as to who 
could set the effective date. Again the Attorney 
General of the State was asked for an opinion 
and he ruled the effective date must be set by 
the General Assembly. ‘The Governor was re- 
quested to include the setting of the “effective 
date for coverage”’ as an item for consideration 
at the Special Legislative Session set for Feb- 
ruary 27, 1956. 

The vote must be by secret ballot. Eligible 
voters will have ballots mailed to their perma- 
nent home addresses on May 11, 1956. En- 
velopes containing the official ballot must be 
postmarked not later than May 26, 1956. ‘They 
must be returned in the official envelope fur- 
nished and mailed with the ballot for this pur- 
pose. The envelope should contain only the 
official ballot. Only one ballot should be 
mailed in each envelope. A special postofhice 
box will be rented thus enabling the superviso1 
of the referendum to keep all ballots sealed in 
their original envelopes until such time as they 
are opened under the supervision of the official 
board of tellers. 

Arrangements should be made for the for- 
warding of the envelope containing the special 
ballot provided members are not to be at thei 
permanent home address around May 11, 1956. 

Upon the elapse of ten days following the 
deadline date for the mailing of ballots the 
tellers will begin their canvass. 

Election results should be available early in 
June. 

There are about 24,000 members eligible to 
vote in this referendum. A majority of those 
eligible to vote is necessary for the passage 
of the referendum. Exercise your respon- 
sibility. 
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Vision 

arly as NEW, FUNCTIONALLY DESIGNED 

1 Ccer- 

ve for MK 
salary 

lary |, 

ol dis. styled to keep your school modern 

0 who 

torney Keep classrooms modern with Coloramic CLAss 
— MATES by American Seating —a functional, new 

pa line of school furniture, color-styled in Diploma 
set by Blue and Classdavy Coral 

vas Te- CLASSMATE tables uniquely, automatically 

fective adjust to uneven floors. Height is adjustable 

ration in e increments, Gracelul steel standards give 

. maximum leg room. CLASSMATE chairs are pos 
I Feb- ture perfect comlort-contour seats and tilting 

backs adapt form and structure to body shapes 
ligible . 

Call on us for all your school supplies—prompt 
cri delivery from warehouse. Send for catalog. 
'e En- *Trade-mark of American Seating Company 

CLassMATE furniture is covered by patents and patents pending. 
ust be 
The — , , 
: New CLassMATE No. 549 unit table with American 
ye fur- Seating’s Amerex® top, the best of high-pressure- 
iS pur- type plastic — smooth, hard, non-glare surface; no 
wood parts: protected by aluminum banding. 
ly the os 


Open-front book-box with convenient corner entry. 
ld be Aluminum scuff strips on feet prevent marring of 
enamel finish. Also unit table with famous three- 


stothce <n be : 

tofhice position “10-20” top; multi-pupil tables; chair-desk. 
‘TVISOI 

led in 

s they New CLassMATE No. 540 chair has rubber-cush- 


; ioned ball-joint glides, which self-align to floors. 
ficial Deep-curved back tilts to fit each occupant. Roomy 
seat is compound-curved for maximum comfort. 
Tapered, stretcher- free legs; post - and - girder, 


e tor- welded construction. NINE HEIGHTS, for kindergarten 
pec ial through college. Also available: tablet-arm chair. 
thei 
1956. 
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bl Exclusive Distributors 

> to 
i. 7 BLACKWELL WIELANDY CO. 
— 1605 Locust Street, St. Louis 3, Missouri 
assage 


oe HOOVER BROTHERS, INC. 
— 1020-22 Ook Street, Kansas City 6, Missouri 
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$5,000.00 For Medical Expenses! 


Sust Think af 9é . . . the new MAJOR MEDICAL coverage will 


pay up to $5,000.00 for. medical expenses on each and every sickness or accident 
...NO LIMIT .. . on-individual items of expenses! (Descriptive brochure in Feb- 


ruary issue of “School and Community’) 


Every day our members are being faced with enormous medical bills which take 
years to pay. By adding MAJOR MEDICAL coverage our members can be assured of 


every modern treatment . . . without a shattering debt. 


ere’s How ... simply ask to have the new MAJOR MEDICAL coverage 
added to your MSTA Group Accident and Sickness Insurance. Use the coupon below. 


If 50% of all direct paying group members enroll before April 15th, 
Nate all those applying will be accepted without evidence of insurability 
—otherwise evidence of insurability will be required. Coverage will 


become effective as soon as minimum enrollment is reached. 


Semi-annual Premium 
For Direct Payment Plan 


toma 
oes MEMBER and SPOUSE 
so. bittle MEMBER, SPOUSE and ALL CHILDREN 


MEMBER and ALL CHILDREN 


Clip and mail to Mr. EVERETT KEITH, MSTA Building, Columbia, Missouri 


I want the $5,000.00 MAJOR MEDICAL added to my MSTA Group 
Accident and Sickness Insurance. 


[ Send me full information about the new MAJOR MEDICAL coverage. 


Address 
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